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START AT THE 
TOP 


and work down 
EUROPE VIA 


IRELAND SCOTLAND 
ann ENGLAND 


There’s lots of new interest, 
special attractions, comfort 
and convenience in this be- 
ginning of a Europe trip! You 
may land at Londonderry or 
Belfast . . . for the hills of 
Antrim, Dublin and all the 
beauties of the Emerald Isle; 
or at Glasgow .. . with Loch 
Lomond and the Trossachs, 
Edinburgh and the famous 
Scottish golf courses close at 
hand. Your way South should 
be leisurely, to include the 
English Lakes, Wales, Shake- 
speare Country. Or, if time 
presses, de luxe Express trains 
will whisk you from Glasgow 
to London in 8 hours, to Paris 
in 15 hours... much quicker 
of course by air. And the 
ships which sail this advan- 
tageous northern route — the 
only regular service to Scot- 
land, calling at Ireland—are 
great modern Liners, thor- 
oughly up-to-date, giving you 
luxurious comfort and dis- 
linctive service. 


The lounges are spacious, marked 
with the dignity of good taste, yet 
intimately cozy. 


ANCH® 


Literature and information from 
Anchor Line, 25 Broadway, New York 


Staterooms are the pride 
of the Line . . . silk and 
soft rugs add the home- 
like touch to their 
thorough modernity. 


From jaunty cap to shiny 
shoes, the bell-boy typi- 
fies smart, smiling, effi- 


cient service. 


FIRST CLASS $140 up 
CABIN $126 up 
TOURIST CLASS $97 up 


First Class sailings from New York 
to Belfast and Glasgow: 
Transylvania, February 25, March 
25, April 25; Caledonia, via Boston, 
May 6 and June 3; direct July 1*. 


*Summer rate $147 up. 


Cabin Class from New York to 
Londonderry and Glasgow: 
Cameronia, March 11, April 8, April 
29; California, May 13, June 10. 


See Your Local Agent. 
No one can serve you better. 
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PUT TOLOT TOTS 


WAGNER YEAR 
IN GERMANY 


USIC lovers the world over will 

gather this year in Germany 
to honor the stupendous genius of 
the Ring Cycle, Parsifal, and other 
immortal music dramas. Signalizing 
the 50th anniversary of Wagner’s 
passing, innumerable cities will pre- 
sent special festivals and expositions, 
notably at music-loving Munich, and 
Bayreuth, the summit of his life. 
Germany is Wagner Land. All 
through your travels you will come 
upon the heroic legends, the timeless 
art and humanity, the medieval city 


and castle, the mountainous gran- 
deurs and forest murmurs that 


shimmer in Wagner’s apotheosis of 
beautiful Germany. Here you will 
find welcome as an honored guest. 
Richly completing your experience 
will be the sparkling cities, dreaming 
villages, art shrines and theaters of 
modern German life. Booklet No. 30 
on the Wagner Festival Year will 
gladly be sent. 
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SAKS ¢ FIFTH e AVENUE 
INTRODUCES TO AMERICA 


‘ohe Pathfinder ‘erunk 


\D 


T is our belief that this marks the greatest for- 
ward step in travel comfort and convenience 
since the first introduction of the wardrobe trunk. 
Every objection to the old type of wardrobe trunk 
has been overcome. Pathfinder Wardrobe Trunks 
are made in every useful size, and complete lines 
‘of accessory trunks, such as all-hanger trunks, hat 
and shoe trunks, packing trunks, tourobes, taxi 
trunks, and Pullman cases are made to match. Not 
only are Pathfinder Trunks the most advanced 
that we have ever offered, but they are the smart- 
est in appearance—the most rugged in construction 
and the most sensible in price. 


| 
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Pathfinder Trunks are manu- 
factured under U.S. Patent No. 
1772304 of which Saks-Fifth- 
Avenue is the sole licensee. 


Whether you select a fibre Pathfinder Pullman 
Case at 19.00, or a double extra size Rawhide 
Covered Pathfinder Wardrobe Trunk at 220.00 
—you will have selected an article that is good to 
look at, and one that will give you more than 
satisfactory travel service. © 


Whether you are leaving for the South tomorrow— 
or are planning a trip this summer —or a voyage 
round the world next winter — whether you have 
any travel plans at all in mind right now—you are 
invited to inspect these trunks and witness a dem- 
onstration of this great advance in travel comfort. 


It is as easy to open or close as a cupboard door. 


Garment or drawer sections are instantly and without effort accessible 
—even though the trunk is confined’in the corner of a stateroom, in a 
closet, or in your trunk room. 


The garment section as well the drawer section can be locked, and 
locked securely and safely. 


The arrangement for carrying shoes has been made vastly more con- 
venient than ever before. 


The compartments for women’s hats are practical and useful. 


The men’s trunks have a hat carrying arrangement which works—and 
a rack for neckties too! 


Opening or closing the Pathfinder Wardrobe Trunk cannot mar the 
floor or catch up a rug! 


INTERNATIONAL LUGGAGE DEPT. — SEVENTH FLOOR 


SAKS - FIFTH: AVENUE 


A9th to 50th Street New York 


THE TURNTABLE 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


for new scenes and new 

interests ... not the usual 

faces and amusements of 
your favorite resort... but PARIS m Your aperi- 
tif at a tiny sidewalk table, a book mart along the 
Seine, Versailles and its glamorous past ... Le 
Touquet and La Baule for week-ends a Rouen 
with its blue roofs massing under pointed Gothic 
towers and silver-toned bells ... the fashionable 
seaside resorts of Deauville, Dinard and Biarritz 
... Saint Malo, once a walled city of the pirates . .. 
curious Carnac of the Druid stones a Down the 
Loire to Chambord, an architectural marvel of the 
Renaissance . . . Orleans, of the time of Caesar, 
the capital of the Carnute people where centuries 
later Jeanne d’Arc met her King m Renew your 
strength and youth at the Spas of Vichy, Aix les 
Bains and Vittel . .. the majestic forests of the 
Vosges ... Alsace, land of storks .. . Strassburg 
and Colmar # Cannes, Nice, Monaco, Monte Carlo 
flaunt a luxurious sub-tropical beauty along that 
Azure Sea with Corsica sitting under a cloudless 
sky ... and far above, rugged mountains tower 
into sparkling Alpine glaciers a The finest trains 
and motor buses (tariffs at low ebb) through 
roads our ancestors traveled when the middle ages 
were young ...a holiday that brings magnificent 
rewards in health and verve ... a college course 
that no one ever flunks Your travel agency has 
brochures that are little journeys in themselves. 
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“AUTOMOBILE HIRE” CADILLACS 


Hire a sixteen cylinder Cadillac with uni- 
formed chauffeurs—$4.00 an hour; $8.00 to 
theatre and return; 5 hours—sixty miles— 

15.00. Telephone Wickersham 2-6400. 
Grand Centra] Cadillac Renting Corpora- 
tion. 

43 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 


AB-SCENT and ZIP MADAME BERTHE 


For actually destroying a growth of su- 
perfluous hair by all means use ZIP. Bet- 
ter still, call on Madame Berthe at 562 
Fifth Avenue (entrance on 46th St.) for 
treatment or personal advice. Also to over- 
come the annoyance of perspiration use 
AB-SCENT. 


“ACCESSORIES AND FASHIONS” 
SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 


Exclusive and original formal, sports and 
travel fashions. Domestic and imported 
luggage of every type. Personal Shopping 
Bureau—Plaza 3,400, Ext. 380. 

49th to 50th Street, New York City. 


“CAMERAS” WILLOUGHBYS 


Something well worth considering before 
taking that trip. Headquarters for the 
finest still and movie cameras and acces- 
sories on the market, to suit the expe- 
rienced amateur as well as the most expert 
photographer, 

110 West 32nd Street, New York. 


FACE SPECIALIST ODETTE MARTIN 

No matter what extremes of heat and 
cold you face, The Kit, a sturdy, attractive 
green enamel box, contains complete equip- 
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ment for the Odette Martin facial, including 
the famous Odette Martin Vitalene Circu- 
lation Treatment. Odette Martin, Face 
Br erelist, 601 Madison Avenue, New York 
ity. 


ONLY A THOUGHT AWAY... 


No matter where you are, when you yearn 
for bon bons that 
melt in your mouth, plum puddings with 
hard and fruit sauces, the Sherry cigarettes 
and cigars blended as only Sherry knows 
how—telegraph or cable us, and, as in New 
York, Sherry is at your service! 

Louis Sherry 
748 Fifth Ave. 300 Park eve: 373 Fifth Ave. 

New York City 


A FOIL TO MARCH .. . MARIE EARLE 


Conquer the dirt and weather bandits that 
steal your skin’s lovely youth! Buy your 
self one jar of Marie Earle Essential Cream 
and use it as a two fold foil for cleansing 
and nourishing! At better shops. Marie 
Earle, 714 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“FOOTWEAR FOR WOMEN” DELMAN 


New York’s Smartest Shoe Salon: Cele- 
brated as the Creative Designer of the ‘En 
Costume” Footwear for Women. 

558 Madison Avenue, New York. 


“FURS” RICHARD KOPPEN 


Fine fur coats; featured for Winter & 
Spring at their lowest prices. Also ‘‘some- 
thing different” for the well dressed woman 
in Full Cloth Coats and sumptuously fur- 
trimmed cloth coats. 

17 West 45th Street, New York. 


“GIFTS FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD” 

OVINGTON’S 

Our illustrated 1932-33 Gift Folder and 

our Toy & Game Dept. Book sent upon re- 

quest. A great selection of unique and 

valuable articles that distinguishes this store 
as the preeminent Gift Shop. 

437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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TRAVEL TOGGERY 


By ALETHA SHOEMAKER 


E moderns who are going places and 
doing things find that dressing for the 
occasion is imperative, regardless of 
whether or not we are to be in the foreground. 

Moving around nowadays, as we are most 
of the time, we should, if we wish to be in the 
mode, have a complete twenty-four hour ward- 
robe, as well as suitable costumes for perhaps 
twenty-four different events. 

Transporting our wardrobes, an apparently 
insurmountable difficulty, is fortunately over- 
come by the great ingenuity now displayed in 
the making of luggage. 

Saks-Fifth Avenue have the newest note in luggage. The Path- 
finder trunk is one we are glad to recommend. It contains a place 
for every different article of clothing, and waste space is eliminated. 
It may be had, custom built, in rawhide; or in the Imperial model, 
a canvas striped fabric. Its chief appeal is that it can be moved 
effortlessly by means of a revolving disk on the bottom of the 
trunk. The Pathfinder is exclusive with Saks-Fifth Avenue. 

Saks-Fifth Avenue are showing a fascinating innovation in day- 
time costume, a new color combination‘in suits: Skirt and jacket of 
checked woolen material, with a seven-eighths length top coat of the 
same weave, but of a solid color of the dominant tone in the suit. 
Another model is the two tone combination: Jacket and skirt of light 
gray, and seven-eighths length top coat of dark gray in the same 
weave as the suit. Both types are appropriate for all climates. 

In the evening wear here is another new note. A satin of the 
glossiest finish, made on simple lines, in white, black, and the pastel 
shades. There is a trend toward checks large and small in this 
season’s evening wear. 

McCutcheon’s two-piece sports suits in the new soft woolens, 
checked and striped, and their dresses of the same material and 
patterns, should be in the wardrobe of every well dressed woman, 
for they are both practical and smart. 

This season’s hats for resort and for travel wear are probably the 
most satisfactory ever invented from the packing point of view. At 
B. Altman & Company you'll find an excellent array of smart hats 
made of the new straw cloths, of lightweight wool, of the kind of 
felt that can be rolled up and put in a pocket without damage. 

A copy of a Rose Descat sailor in stitched wool is one that is 
particularly nice, both in dark colors and in white and pastels. It 
can be packed flat as a pancake and emerge unaffected by the ex- 
perience. 

A white turban in lightweight wool, with a pleated twist around 
the edge in contrasting colors, is an adaptable kind of hat that can 
be worn equally well with a sleeveless tennis dress or a simply 
styled silk dress. 

In the misses department on the third floor at B. Altman & Com- 
pany you'll find some new floral prints on dark grounds. These are 
a practical investment and a joy to any traveller. They may be 
worn, at resorts, with light hats; and for town and train, with dark 
accessories. 

Of decided interest is the new shallow bateau neckline. One par- 
ticularly smart model is edged with organdie with a drawn- work 
check running through it and a dashing bow at the shoulder. 

The newest handbags for travel featured by Mark Cross are 
roomy affairs with inside pockets that snap or zip fasten with the 
very small Talon slide fasteners. An intriguing item is a handbag 
of softest pin seal with three separate slide-fastened pockets. The 
addition of a wrought silver monogram gives smartness as well as 
protection against loss. 

Delman, as usual, has achieved an original note in shoes. His 
latest creations are a triumph in fabric: Gabardine and crash, in the 
popular shades, both with smart kid trim of the same tone. These 
models are distinctive and distinguished as well. Both fabrics can 
be had in pumps, and one and two-tie Oxfords. 

The salon of Madame Berthe, superfluous hair specialist, and 
originator of ZIP, at 562 Fifth Avenue, New York City, is probably 
unique in that it is solely devoted to the elimination of superfluous 
hair. 

Helena Rubinstein’s Beauty Travel Kit is a veritable Aladdin’s 
lamp for the woman traveller, who has but to open the kit to find 
every cosmetic necessary to her convenience, comfort and well- 
groomed appearance. 
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Use our Shoppers Service. No charge whatever to our sub- 


scribers. Just write us your needs. Address Travel’s Shoppers 
Bureau, 4 West 16th Street, New York City. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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GENTLEMEN’S APPAREL DE GEZ, INC. 


New York’s most exclusive custom tailor 
of men’s clothing. Particular attention is 
centered on LINES. Every model is styled 
to accentuate the individual figure. De Gez, 
Inc., carries only the finest woolens of the 
most exclusive patterns. The well groomed 
man cannot afford to delay visiting De Gez, 


Inc. 
554 Fifth Avenue, between 45th & 46th Sts. 
New York City. Tel. BRyant 9-8516. 


“JEWELS” DREICER & CO., INC. 


E. J. Case, President. 
Exclusive designs in Diamond, Pearl and 
Precious Stone Jewelry. 
Room 902, 741 Fifth Ave., N. Y., 
and 1 E. 57*h St. 


INTIMATE MILLINERY SALON 
MARETTA FEELEY 


Custom made hats for the individual in 
all sizes, and within the range of the 
modest purse. 

The Columbia Broadcasting Building, 

32 East 52nd Street, New York City. 


“COWNS & HATS” SADY WEISS 
Advance Models for the individual Smart 
Woman that appeal to those of discriminat- 


ing taste. 
14 East 56th St., New York City. 


“CAREY BEAUTY SHOP” GRAYBAR BLDG. 


Connecting with the Grand Central Bldg., 
going or coming, you can secure one of the 
famous Adel du Pont plastic facials in 15 
minutes. Carey Shop operators are ex- 
perts in Hairdressing and Beauty Culture. 
Special mai! order offer: Jar containing 30 
ive erate to be applied in your own home 

Ground Floor, Graybar Bldg., N. Y. 


ALL OCCASIONS HAND BAGS 
RAYMONDE MINGOT 


The smartly dressed woman will find at 
Raymonde Mingot designs for distinctive 
custom made hand bags of exclusive mate- 
rials, with interesting marcassite mono- 
grams. 

526 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


“PERMANENT WAVE SPECIALISTS” 
PIERRE 


Fashionable Headquarters for the Women 
of New York; where Hair Modes are de- 
veloped under the personal direction of a 
world renowned Specialist. 

37 West 57th Street, New York City 


LE DANDY PERFUME D’ORSAY 


There is_a D’Orsay perfume for every 
type. Le Dandy, a blend of rare essences, 
reflects that intangible something we call a 
magnetic personality. All leading depart- 
ment stores carry D’Orsay perfumes. 

697 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


At McCutcheon’s, in the Fabric Section, 
you'll find quite the loveliest new Linen 
Tweed Suitings for Spring travel suits. In 
soft new heiges, grays and off whites as 
well as mixed colors. 36 inches wide and 
oh, so smart! $1.50 and $1.75 yd. 

Fifth Avenue at 49th Street 


“But, O, my dear, if you should ever 
beeen in the Spring, go to Altman for a 
classic blue suit of crepey-wool with bright 
red and white printed lapels and blouse. 
areas red buttons on the printed blouse, 

B. Altman & Co., 5th Ave. at 34th St. 


SENTINELS OF THE 
PYRENEES 


The motor roads that 
through ‘the Pyrenees f 
Biarritz to the Medite 
nean pass through a | 
country of meadows, vi 
yards, hillside villages 
majestic mountains. In 
Pyrenees lives one of 
proudest races in Euro 
the dark-skinned Basq 
who have preserved th 
language and customs 
centuries. 
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CORAL EDENS 


OF THE 


WESTERN PACIFIC 


‘Exploring the Forgotten Marshall Bennet Islands—On the Sea- 
‘Tracks of the Great Polynesian Migration—A Civilization of 
the Sun and the Sea 


By WituiAM ALBERT ROBINSON 
Photographs by the author 


The little thirty-two foot ketch had already sailed nearly 
thirteen thousand miles of the thirty-two thousand she was 
‘to sail before coming home again to New York, the starting point 
'and the end of her adventurous circumnavigation. With Etera, 
ithe strange little Tahitian pearl diver who was my solitary crew 
and man Friday during nearly the entire voyage, I had now 
reached the western limits of the wide South Pacific. Two hun- 
dred miles ahead, beyond the western horizon, lay the vast dark 
island of New Guinea. 

The little group of islands in our immediate vicinity seemed to 
fit neither what lay ahead nor astern. For the Trobriands, the 
Marshall Bennets, and nearby isles, are the anomolies of the 
‘Western Pacific—little isolated isles inhabited by Papuo-Mel- 
-anesians, a curious hybrid race resulting from the complex mi- 
grations that populated these and the other South Sea Islands. 

Almost on the shores of Papuan-populated New Guinea, these 
island people—Massims they are called—combine only a small 
minority of Papuan features with their overwhelming Oceanic 
Melanesian, and even Polynesian characteristics. In physical 
beauty, and in material arts and culture, they are far superior to 
the Papuans and Melanesians that surround them. 

We had anchored behind uncharted reefs on the north coast of 
Woodlark—isle of evanescent gold-rush fame—now practically 
deserted. It was our gateway to the Marshall Bennets, about 
which this story concerns itself. Before dawn we were under 
way, our sails caressed by the fragrant touch of a cool, damp 
land breeze laden with mysterious sensuous perfumes. We crept 
silently beneath the steep black bluffs until the dawn traced deli- 
cate patterns in the east. Then suddenly the golden sun leaped 
from the sea and day was born. Hour after hour we sailed, over 


i | YOR two years I had explored the South Seas in the Svaap. 


NAVIGATORS OF THE WESTERN PACIFIC 


The natives of the islands lying west of the New Guinea coastline 


make long voyages in their fragile outriggers. These sailors from 
the Laughlan Islands are coming to the Marshall Bennets in order 
to exchange gifts. The custom of exchanging gifts extends over a 
wide area, embracing the east end of New Guinea, the Trobriands, 
Woodlark, the Louisiades and many other contiguous islands. 


a sapphire sea, and so we came to Gawa, first of the Marshall 
Bennets. 

Leaving Svaap in treacherous anchorages under the care of 
Etera, I jealously watched the days hurry past while I made de- 
lightful stays among the hospitable people of Gawa, Iwa, Kwaia- 
wata, Kitava, and Dugumenu—the five Marshall Bennet islands. 

Typical of the others of the group (except Dugumenu which 
is a conventional low coral island), Gawa was once the doughnut 


RETURNING FROM A VOYAGE 


Driving fearlessly before boisterous trade winds, navigating treacherous reaches strewn with hidden reefs, these modern Phoenicians of the west- 
erm Pacific sail their fragile boats on long and perilous voyages. These sailors have just returned from a long inter-island cruise with their boat 
heavily laden with gifts. The oil lantern which strikes such an incongruous note betrays the rare visit of the trading schooner from New Guinea. 


type of coral atoll that so delighted the early navigators: a ring 
of coral reef two miles in diameter, with blazing sands and wav- 
ing palms, enclosing a lovely placid lagoon. Something happened 
—a convulsion of the ocean bed perhaps—and the little coral 
atoll, with the others of its kind nearby, was left high and dry. 
Its rim, instead of barely peeping above the sapphire surface of 
the water, now thrust itself four hundred feet into the air, like 
the crater of a volcano. The old lagoon, which now resembled 
a crater lake, dried up. Its bottom, a hundred feet below the 
atoll rim, is today covered by a fertile vegetable mould. There 
the natives plant their gardens, and build some of their hamlets, 
although on Gawa most of them were living among the great 
trees on the uncultivated lip of the crater, the former atoll rim. 

There are a dozen or so hamlets at equal distances around the 
level upper surface of this coral wall built in clearings in the 
forest. To get to these villages from the scanty little beach, I 
followed the natives who had met me there. We scaled the 
coral cliff by a precipitous ladder, cut and built into the coral 
wall. When I wanted 
to descend to the sunk- 
en plateau inside, 
where the yams and 
pumpkins and bananas 
are planted, we crawled 
down a still more pre- 
cipitous ladder of steps 
cut in the coral, with 
pieces of wood set in 
here! and thieure “as 
rungs. 

News or scandal is 
passed around the is- 
land in a most unique 
manner, being shouted 
out from the scene to 
the nearest village, 
which digests it, em- 
bellishes it, and in turn 
shouts it on to the next 
settlement, just within 
earshot of a lusty voice. 
No sooner had I climb- 
ed to the top and start- 
ed my tour from the 
first village, than the 


THE BOW OF AN OUTRIGGER 


The natives of the Marshall Bennets are among the finest primitive wood carvers and 
artisans in the Pacific Ocean. The outrigger sailing canoe is literally a work of art, 
beautifully carved with intricate designs and decorated with shells. 


news went forth in waves of sound, and soon the story had com- 
pleted the circuit without a soul having left his home. 

It was some time before I became used to having one of my 
hosts suddenly bellow out in an unintelligible tongue to the 
neighboring village some interesting fact about me which he had 
just discovered. In the first village I inadvertently brought out 
a pocket knife equipped with numerous gadgets and cut off pieces 
of stick tobacco to give them. The knife was a sensation. All 
the details about it were at once shouted out to the invisible 
neighbors hidden beyond a patch of forest. Thereafter each vil- 
lage would patiently make signs, feel of my pockets and point 
to them until I brought out the wonder to be examined by all. 

The villages, which were spic and span, seemed much larger 
than they really were due to the yam houses, structures built 
exclusively for the storage of this most important item in the 
Massim diet. A settlement might consist of only a dozen dwell- 
ing houses, built simply and unadorned upon the ground, the 
only opening being the low entrance at the front. The inside is 
very close and dark, 
and is used only for 
sleeping by the hus- 
band and wife and 
small children. The 
adolescent children, as 
will be explained, live 
in trial marriage in the 
“bachelor’s house” 
which is much the same 
in appearance. The 
chief, and possibly one 
or two important men, 
will have personal 
houses, apart from 
those of their wives. 
The yam houses are 
the most elaborate, tow- 
ering aristocratically 
upon their piles, orna- 
mented by painted and 
carved arches and tim- 
bers. The men’s plat- 
forms are just little 
roofed-over floors 
raised a foot or so from 
the ground. Since there 


The girls of the Marshall Bennet 


Islands reveal a peculiar combina- 
tion of Papuan, Melanesian and 
even Polynesian characteristics. 


are no men’s club houses, 
as in nearby New Guinea, 
these platforms serve as a 
retreat for the men when 
their apron strings irk. 
The women are forbidden 
here in the boiwmaviaka, 
and the men squat for 
hours, sometimes in gar- 
rulous discussion, some- 
times in contemplative si- 
lence. 

Each little hamlet, con- 
sisting of the members of 
a single clan, had its chief. 
The strongest of these 
was the chief (guyau) of 
the island, a man of con- 
siderable wealth and pow- 
er. Since wealth comes 
to a man through his “in- 
laws” and the chief has 
the privilege of polygamy, 
he can, through judicious- 
ly placed marriages, draw 
upon the resources of 
practically the whole is- 
land. Although he may 


collect in tribute in this manner possibly fifty per cent of the 
produce and valuables of the island, he quite thoroughly redis- 
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A PALM-SHADED VILLAGE OF KITAVA 


tributes this wealth in the 
entertaining and ceremony 
necessary to the maintain- 
ance of his high position. 

Coming from months in 
the gloomy Solomons and 
the savage New Hebrides, 
I was at once impressed 
with the friendliness of 
the Marshall Bennets. I 
soon found myself devel- 
oping a feeling of affec- 
tion for the people—some- 
thing that had not oc- 
curred since I had left the 
Polynesian groups. Even 
the first time I went 
among the villages of an 
island there wouid be an 
overwhelming spirit of 
hospitality, a desire that I 
be favorably impressed. 
There was no sign of sus- 
picion or fear—just 


enough shyness to be After several trial marriages this 
pleasant. Phe people young matron of Kitava has settled 
would bring forth their down to a sedate domestic career. 


most handsome  grass- 
skirted maidens to be appraised, to the extreme embarrassment 
of the maidens, and sometimes against their will. This embar- 


. 


The villages of the Marshall Bennet Islands are invariably spic and span. The life of the Massim villages always seems delightfully indolent, 
yet the people are by no means idle. Their fine clothes, their well-kept houses and their beautifully carved and painted implements all indicate 
periods of considerable activity. 
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rassment was usually short lived and after we had made friends 
through the simple expedient of small gifts of tobacco the girls 
would soon be at ease, becoming their usual light-hearted bub- 
bling selves. Seeing that I was interested in their possessions, 
they would eagerly display their shell necklaces, bracelets, and 
sapisapi—the strings of finely ground discs that take the place of 
gold in these isles as a basis of value. 

They were cute little imps, these golden-skinned girls. 
abbreviated ballet skirts, which 
weren't really grass after all 
but finely shredded fiber from 
coconut palm fronds, stood out 
around their middles like Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s ruff, giving 
them a ridiculous, elfish ap- 
pearance that perfectly matched 
their temperaments. 

Wandering on through the 
group somewhat hurriedly be- 
cause of unsafe anchorages, we 
came to Kitava, largest of the 
Marshall Bennets. ‘Here we 
found a tiny basin large enough 
to admit Svaap, protected by a 
scimitar of coral and a tiny 
motu. With anxiety banished 
from my mind by the safety of 
Svaap, I stayed on here, get- 
ting to really know the people, 
accepted among them as a 
friend. 

The “open sesame’ every- 
where was tobacco—not tobac- 
co as we know it; but gummy 
pressed sticks like the licorice 
bars of childhood days. This 
is the trade tobacco of all the 
western Pacific islands, the 
equivalent of currency in bar- 
ter. Tobacco, incidentally, is 
one of the missionary’s strong- 
est holds upon the native, for 
by doling it out judiciously he 
keeps his following. The na- 
tive often accepts Christianity 
for the tobacco it brings. I saw 
a very clear example of this 
occur on a nearby island in the 
Solomons where the native pop- 


Their 
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ISLANDERS VISIT THE SV AAP 


Every day the islanders visited the Svaap either to bar- 

ter for tobacco or to examine the boat from end to end. 

The most enterprising traders were the women who came 

from all the hamlets with fruit, vegetables and fowl. 

In the other Melanesian Islands women are not permitted 
to conduct negotiations with outsiders 


The houses in which the Massim store their yams are far more 
elaborately decorated than their homes. This young artist is at work 
putting the finishing touches on the decorations that adorn the arch. 


ulation was pretty well divided between two rival Christian 
faiths. Both of them had been giving out a ration of tobacco to 
the converts, but suddenly one stopped this practice—perhaps be- 
cause the tobacco supply was exhausted. In any case the entire 
flock deserted en masse in favor of the rival religion where to- 
bacco was still available. 

I had only to indicate that I was willing to barter, and all the 
conceivable barterable articles would be brought out to be ex- 
changed, for tobacco, of course. 
On board Svaap I held a regu- 
lar morning market for an hour 
or so each day. The women 
seemed much the more enter- 
prising in this particular field. 
From all the hamlets they 
would come, carrying baskets 
of fruit, vegetables, or fowl 
upon their heads, waiting their 
turn to come aboard. I allowed 
only one canoe alongside at a 
time to preserve order. Always 
there wasa lineup on shore. 
There they waited patiently un- 
til they too would receive their 
quota of tobacco, matches, and 
paper—any kind of paper 
would do to roll the cigarettes 
they made by cutting off bits of 
the stick tobacco and pulveriz- 
ing it in the palm of their 
hands. 

Tracing ever westward the 
sea-tracks of the great Poly- 
nesian and Melanesian canoe 
migrations, we had now come 
to the westernmost of the is- 
lands—islands which must have 
been first in the path of the 
golden-skinned navigators as 
they came from somewhere out 
of the west on their vast fan- 
like migration which was to ex- 
plore and populate every far 
corner of some 25,000,000 
square miles of Pacific water- 
ways. These Polynesian and 
Melanesian explorers, although 
it is still debatable whence they 
came, roamed the seven thou- 


sand miles of ocean from the Caro- 
lines to Easter Island when the Eu- 
ropeans had not ventured beyond 
coasting voyages in the Mediterra- 
nean. They have been called the 
“Phoenicians of the Pacific,’ but 
while the Phoenicians sailed only the 
restricted seas of Homer these dusky 
adventurers explored the widest wa- 
terways in the world. They spread 
so far toward antarctic regions that 
their legends tell of icebergs and 
polar animals. 

When navigation in Europe was 
in its infancy, the Polynesians had 
rude charts showing the archipelagos 
of the South Pacific, the currents 
(which they detected by means of 


stone sea-anchors), distances be- 
tween groups, and bearings. They 
knew how to read the stars. Their 


canoes were capable of extended 
voyages, carrying more than a hun- 
dred men. They ‘were of either 
double canoe or outrigger type, sea- 
worthy and well built. The canoes 
were from a hundred to a hundred 
and twenty-five feet in length, capa- 
ble of carrying several tons of goods 
besides the hundred passengers. 
They were planked and fastened by 
sinnet cord and made tight with 
pitch. 

This great sea-tradition has gradu- 
ally died out among the South Sea 
Islands. Natives are still born sailors, 
and practically live in their small 
outriggers, but they confine themselves to their own shores, or 
short trips to close-by islands. 

Here, in these western islands, populated by the first surges 
of that great exploratory wave, one would expect to find the sea 
instinct even more nearly erased than to the east. I was doubly 
surprised and delighted to find the tradition more alive today in 
the Marshall Bennets than anywhere in the Melanesian or Poly- 
nesian waters I had visited. The waga, the sea-going sailing out- 
rigger canoe, sails boldly to far islands on trading and kula expe- 
ditions. From the Laughlans to Kiriwina, to the Amphletts and 
Dawson Straits—these modern Phoenicians sail their tiny craft, 
driving fearlessly before boisterous trade winds and navigating 
treacherous reaches strewn with hidden reefs, subject to sudden 
storms. 

From Kitava I watched the natives through the telescope as 
they came sailing home in their canoes from an island a hundred 
miles away: rushing wildly on the white boiling crest of a sea 
one moment and down in the trough the next, hidden by crush- 
ing walls of water. The voyage, I later learned, had been under- 
taken to carry out a kula exchange. When people do this sort 
of thing they are truly imbued with the love of the sea, and it 
is only natural that they should have spun a tradition about their 
canoes which they decorate with great artistic skill. 

One of the things which has kept the sea-instinct active among 
the Massims is that utterly unique institution called kula. Kula 
is a complex but systematic exchange of gifts among people ex- 
tending over a wide area embracing some of the east end of New 
Guinea and contiguous islands, the Louisiades, Woodlark, the 
d’Entrecasteaux group, the Trobriands, and the Marshall Bennets. 
Through this entire region, in a definite circuit, necklaces and 
arm shells are constantly moving in opposite directions. The 
necklaces (soulava)—which are made of finely ground spondylus 
dises—travel clockwise over the route from island to island, be- 
ing exchanged periodically for arm shells (mwali) which are go- 
ing in the opposite direction. 

Whe outstanding feature of the kula is that it brings into peace- 
ful contact islands otherwise separated by the wide gulf of dis- 
tance and contrasting cultures. These periodical voyages prob- 
ably were responsible originally for the development of the inter- 


people. 


CEREMONIAL DANCES 


The dances and ceremonials of the Massim retain all the vitality and spontaneity of an unspoiled 


The islands are too small to prove a profitable field of activity for planters and traders 
and the people have not abandoned their primitive traditions like so many of the neighboring 


islanders. 


island barter that exists today. Expeditions are continually sail- 
ing off to trade. Very often the members of a whole village 
combine, bulking their goods and entrusting them to chosen emis- 
saries who have established a reputation for successful voyages. 
It is the nearest approach to the civilized idea of foreign com- 
merce that I have found among primitives. 

As the weeks went by I began to realize that I] had found one 
of the most unique social structures existing today. It is a 
matrilineal society, the women playing a considerable part in 
tribal life and leading in economic and ceremonial activities. 
They have certain privileged garden work, mortuary rituals, and 
even take part in sorcery and magic—something very extraordi- 
nary among the South Sea Islands. It. is through the mother 
only that kinship and descent are reckoned. Wealth and social 
standing are inherited from the maternal uncle instead of the 
father. In fact, it is even believed that the father has nothing 
at all to do with the formation of the child. He is not considered 
a true blood relation and children take the totem and belong to 
the community of their mother. 

Probably the most interesting social custom of the Massim 
groups 1s that of trial marriage, comparing as it does with the 
recent tendency in America. toward less iron-clad unions than 
legal marriage. In these islands trial marriage has always ex- 
isted. It is a recognized seeking of the perfect mate through 
trial and error, rather than by the hit and miss method in force 
among civilized peoples. Sexual life begins when they are in- 
credibly young—six to eight in the case of girls and ten to twelve 
for boys. Thus they grow up in promiscuous free love. Chil- 
dren mature much earlier in these climates, and when one con- 
siders that the marriage age is in the vicinity of fourteen the 
extreme youth of the earlier connections is not so astonishing as 
at first glance. 

At first the intrigues are somewhat surreptitious, even though 
the older folks are aware of them, but later the attachments be- 
come more permanent, and the children live openly in the unique 
institution called the “bachelor’s house”. This is an ordinary- 
looking dwelling house where several young couples will live 
together in recognized trial marriage, true to one another for the 
time being. Life for those of the young people not seriously. in 
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love is a series of in- 
trigues, temporary liai- 
sons, and inter-village 
love-making -expedi- 
tions. 

From the bachelor’s 
house trials, permanent 
marriage may result, or 
separation if the con- 
nection proves uncon- 
genial or if either party 
falls in love with an- 
other. Usually there 
are several temporary 
relationships before a 
final marriage. When 
it seems that 4 more or 
less prolonged associa- 
tion is serious, the pro- 
posal of marriage 
comes from the par- 
ents of the girl who 
speak to the boy’s fam- 
ily. Arrangements are 
completed, probably 
without consulting the 
children. Presents are 
made by both sides, al- 
though those going to 
the people of the bride 
are the more valuable. 
When the marriage is 
formally consummated, 
the more serious busi- 
ness of life commences. This consists in the laying out of gar- 
dens, for these people are mainly agrarian rather than sea-de- 
pendent like their Oceanic neighbors. These marriages are usu- 
ally successful. Divorce is almost unknown, and both parties 
are supposed to remain chaste except during certain fixed seasons 
of festivity. 

Woman enjoys a relatively enviable position in wedded life, as 
she does in her tribal life generally. If her husband does not 
treat her with consideration she can leave him, and due to her 
agricultural activities and other material considerations she is 
economically such a big factor in the family that he would be 
the greater loser. Hence he is constrained to treat her with con- 
sideration. But I do not think that this is the basic reason for 


In the shade of a well-filled yam house, this young trial bride is pre- 
paring her trousseau which consists of a new skirt woven from finely 
shredded fiber made from coconut palm fronds. 
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THE MEN’S CLUB HOUSE 


When the men of the Marshall Bennet Islands grow weary of domesticity, they retreat 
to their club house from which all women are rigorously excluded. Here they will 
squat for hours, sometimes in animated discussion, sometimes in contemplative silence. 


the close union exist- 
ing in the family group 
here. I believe that this 
is due more to a funda- 
mental family integ- 
rity, a result perhaps 
of the unique system 
of mate selection pre- 
vailing. 

Curious as to the re- 
sult of the trial unions, 
I asked several intelli- 
gent natives what be- 
came of the unwanted 
children. In all seri- 
ousness I was informed 
that offspring could be 
avoided through the 
use of sorcery, con- 
sumption of herbs, and 
dietary restrictions. As 
a matter of further in- 
terest I was told in 
some sections that sex- 
ual intercourse had no 
bearing upon concep- 
tion, which was brought 
about by the spirits of 
the dead—baloma— 
who placed the unborn 
child within the moth- 
er. Twins are a dis- 
grace. 

“Only pigs and dogs 
have more than one child at a time,” they said. “If it happens 
it is because the woman ate a double betel nut or double banana.” 

Yet, despite their curious superstitions, the people of the Mar- 
shall Bennets sparkle with vitality. Joy is in the air, a spirit sur- 
passing that of almost all the islands we had visited. The dances 
and ceremonies were not so much ritual affairs, as an opportunity 
for an exceedingly good time. 

To my delight I discovered quite by accident a special quality 
in the Massim—an imitative sense that had never come to light 
so clearly in any of the other Pacific islands. I had on board in 
my rather large library a collection of old magazines of travel. 
From among them I had chosen several copies dealing with vari- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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ASE REN, 


THE QUEEN OF THE VILLAGE 


The senior wife of the chief has a position of considerable power in 
the Massim tribe. She is seen here seated upon the porch of the pri- 
vate dwelling house which it is her distinction to possess. 


SORCERY IN 


THE PYRENEES 


Peasants at War With Evil Spiritt—Some Masters of Modern Witchcraft— 
Tragedies of Black Magic 


By Iva TREAT 


N view of the current belief that science and the modern world 
are rapidly destroying primitive superstitions and that magic 
and sorcery, if not confined exclusively to the dark ages, are 

limited today to remote and backward peoples—it is somewhat 
startling to discover that throughout the country districts of 
Europe the old fears and practices linger on, tenacious and hard- 
lived; and what is more surprising still, that the business of deal- 
ers in the supernatural seems to have thriven with the increase of 
contacts and communications between country and town. 

France, in the vanguard of modern Europe, is no exception to 
the rule. Scarcely a month passes but some sinister story of vil- 
lage sorcery appears in the press, stories which read like a page 
from a medieval chron- 
icle. And one has only 
to consult the adver- 
tisement columns of 
any one of the great 
regional newspapers to 
be struck by the num- 
ber of fortune-tellers, 
healers, mediums, and 
chiromancers who car- 
ry on their profession 
—a singularly lucrative 
one from all accounts 
—in towns of every 
size. In his contact 
with the city (rendered 
so easy today by train, 
autobus, and automo- 
bile) the French peas- 
ant, far from abandon- 
ing his age-old habit of 
calling in supernatural 
aid to explain and set- 
tle his personal prob- 
lems, seems merely to 
have increased his pos- 
sibilities for invoking 
such aid. 

In certain regions of 
the south of France, 
there exists a veritable 
hierarchy of “sorcer- 
ers” whose reputation 
and importance varies 
with the political map 
of the district. The 
“sorcerer” who lives in 
a chef liew de canton is 
less reputed than his 
colleague in the sous- 
préfectwre who in turn 
is considered much less 
efficient than the one 
who hangs out his 
shingle in the capital of 
the department! 

South of Toulouse, 
among the foothills of 
the French Pyrenees, a 
region no more back- 
ward in appearance 
than other districts of 


THE PRIDE OF THE FARM 


On many of the farms in the French Pyrenees flocks of fat geese are raised for the 

foie-gras market at Toulouse. There is nothing in the appearance either of the genial 

peasants or their prosperous farms to indicate the dark undercurrents of superstition 
that play an important part in the life of the region. 


the south, provided everywhere with schools and counting a 
minority of illiterate among the voters, the popular belief in 
magic—white and black—is widespread. 

Seen from the outside, there is nothing to suggest that dark un- 
dercurrent. The tourist, passing over the automobile road from 


Biarritz to the Mediterranean, crosses a lyric country of meadows, 
vineyards, swift torrents, hillside villages, churches in their. ring 
of cypresses, with here and there a ruined tower perched on its 
rock above the valley. A population of dark-skinned moun- 
taineers plows the steep fields with teams of gray oxen; raise 
flocks of geese for the foie-gras market at Toulouse; and fatten 
monumental pigs for the yearly killing. 


On fair days, the farm- 
ers stream down to the 
towns in the valley; the 
young folks, on Satur- 
day es night, tos the 
movies and on Sundays 
to dance in the cafés to 
the music of a player- 
piano. A _ population 
picturesque in its set- 
ting, in the music of its 
patois, with the local 
costume surviving only 
in the kerchiefs and 
sunhats of the older 
women and the short 
black blouse of the cat- 
tle-dealers. Not over 
given to church-going 
as a whole, and swept 
periodically by political 
fever at election time. 
As for the younger 
generation that dashes 
about the country on 
motor-cycles, wears 
bobbed hair and silk 
stockings, and’ fills the 
bleachers at the Sun- 
day Rugby games, it 
gives every appearance 
of being modern and 
emancipated. 

So much for the out- 
side. But visit - the 
farms of the region, in 
many of which the 
grain is still threshed 
with a flail and the 
grapes tread out by 
bare feet in the wine- 
vats. The smoke- 
stained kitchen hung 
with ears of corn, 
hams, and sausage; the 
floor of beaten earth; 
the hearth with its 
tripod and crane. Here 
the passing years have 
left little trace. The 
daily life of the peas- 
ant differs scarcely if 
at all from that of his 
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DRIVING HOME THE CATTLE 


The villages of the Basque country are inhabited largely by farmers who “commute” 
This boy is driving home the cows belonging to 
He carries a goad of hollywood because it is a powerful protection 


daily to their fields and pastures. 
several families. 
against evil charms. 


THE CATTLE MARKET AT ST. GAUDENS 


Oxen are the chief source of wealth to the farmer of the Pyrenees. In cultivating their 
steep fields and upland pastures the farmers find these sturdy creatures more useful 


than the horse. 


father or grandparents. On winter evenings, when the family 
gathers about the hearth for the veillée, the grandmother who 
has spent the day gathering faggots, watching the geese, and caring 
for the pig, tells the same gruesome stories that have been current 
for centuries. The emancipated young glance apprehensively at 
the dark corners; and shiver when a-dry branch crashes, an owl 
hoots, or a dog bays at the moon. The housewife traces a cross 
on the fresh loaf to ward off misfortune; if the clock strikes 
while the bells in the church-tower are chiming the hour, death 
is stalking through the valley ; and in the wind howling down from 
the peaks, the family hears the hounds of the Rey Arthus (King 
Arthur) whose infernal] hunt precedes all great catastrophies. ~ 
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DeCou from Ewing Galloway 


Several years ago, scientists discovered in one 
of the prehistoric caves of the district, a strange 
figure craved and painted on the rock wall, the 
work of a cave-man artist some twenty-thousand 
years ago. Half man, half beast—with the 
antlers of a deer, the paws of a lion, a horse’s 
tail, and the goggly eyes of an owl. The 
“Sorcerer,” prehistorians christened it; for the 
cave where it was found, like many of the paint- 
ed caves of the Pyrenees, contains evidence that 
the men who lived among the icy foothills at that 
faraway period sought in magic a protection 
against famine, hungry beasts, and terrors—vis- 
ible and invisible—in a land where nature itself 
seemed leagued against the human intrudert 

Though Ariege today is a green garden, the 
tradition of the prehistoric sorcerer still holds. I 
showed a photograph of the figure to a peasant 
neighbor in the foothills. He nodded under- 
standingly. 

“That must have been a man who ‘knew 
secrets,’ a homme a transformations (a man who 
can change his shape)” he commented. That the 
figure had been discovered in a cave, did not sur- 
prise him. The caves today, he assured me, 
were still inhabited by fadettos, strange, web- 
footed creatures who wash the shrouds of the 
dead in the streams at midnight, Very unlucky 
to meet one, though if you did, you had only to 
say “patto d’ auco” ( goose-foot) and the fadette 
would vanish instantly. | My informer had never 
seen a fadette, God preserve, but he knew plenty 
of people who had. His mother even knew a 
man who had married one; and who discovered 
on his wedding night that his wife had webbed 
feet! 

In spite of my neighbor’s assertions, the belief 
in fadettos is by no means general. Undoubted- 
ly those witch-like creatures once existed, says 
the average peasant, (otherwise we never would 
have heard of them!) but that was probably a 
long time ago. However, it is just as well to 
keep away from caves and not go wandering 
about the country alone after dark. 

During the daytime, it is customary for the 
traveler on the road to greet every person he 
encounters. But after nightfall he passes in 
silence. Why? The peasant laughs uneasily. 

“You might risk greeting an enemy,’ he may 
say evasively. But he does not mean a flesh- 
and-blood “enemy.” If the stranger on the road 
wishes him good-evening, he replies invariably, 
“Bonsow, Monsieur et compagme!” even when 
the stranger seems unaccompanied. The “and 
company’* is for the unseen companion. 

There are plenty of tales as to what manner 
of folk one risks meeting on the mountain roads 
after dark. There is the Yellow-Haired Woman 
whom a carpenter of the neighborhood swears 
he encountered one evening last October on his 
way home from the movies. She was dressed 
only in her yellow hair, he affirms, and she stood 
right in the path, so close he could have touched 
her. Though his hair bristled with fright, Saur- 
ine addressed her jovially. 

“Hé, la drollo, you’re not afraid of catching cold!” As he 
spoke, he tucked his thumbs in his fists to ward off the charm. 
At that, the Yellow-Haired Woman gave a screechy laugh and 
vanished as suddenly as she had appeared. 

Then there is the Bride—all in white with a veil—who two 
winters ago stopped the evening autobus on moonless nights in 
the dark gorge near the hamlet of Le Plan. When the chauffeur 
slowed down, she was nowhere to be seen. Dozens of people 
assert that they saw her, though not the gendarmes who lay in 
wait night after night in the attempt to clear up the mystery. A 
“turnip-thief,” the burly owner of the saw-mill declares. On one 
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Ewing Gallcway 


occasion, the white figure fol- 
lowed him all the way from the 
gorge to the village. He had 
an excellent opportunity to dis- 
cover the identity of the “mau- 
vais plaisant” ; but he refrained, 
he says, as he feared that the 
“turnip-thief’’ might carry a 
gun! 

There was the Black Man who 
stood with his arms folded, bar- 
ring the path before young Ed- 
mond of Barayote. But Edmond 
is a husky lad of eighteen and no 
coward. He drew his knife and 
shouting, “Come on, we'll see 
who is the better man!” he start- 
ed to pull off his coat. Where- 
upon the stranger disappeared; 
for in pulling off his coat, Ed- 
mond turned it inside out—an 
infallible protection against 
charms of diabolic origin. 

In addition to the apparitions 
in human form, there is the long 
list of animals—the boar, the 
calf, the horse, the dog—always 
black, that follow at your heels, 
stop when you stop, and run 
when you run. There are no 
longer any wolves in the district ; 
and with them the Loup Garou 
who terrified the peasants of 
other generations seems also to 
have disappeared. Though its 
tradition lingers on in the name 
Lougar, very current among the 
families of the foothills. 

Last summer, a mysterious 
animal appeared in the neighbor- 
hood of the big town of Agen, 
startling the workers in the field, 
and paralyzing with fright 
women gathering mushrooms in 
the forest. For weeks, the local 
papers ran columns on the béte 
d’Agen. All the hunters of the 
district were mobilized. They 
found its tracks everywhere; 
tracks like those of a wolf, some 
said; or a panther, according to 
others. Those who had hunted 
big game in-the colonies insisted 
it was a hyena—escaped from a 
circus, the incredulous explained. 
Many vouched to have seen it. 
It was fired on again and again, 
but no bullet ever touched it. 
High up in the mountains, a 
chamois-hunter told me_ that 
there, too, the beast had been 
seen. It had slaughtered dozens 
of mountain sheep; but no one 
succeeded in killing it. 

Among the older peasants, 
there are plenty who affirm that 
the mysterious beast of Agen 
had a diabolic origin. Such 
phenomena, they affirm, always 
accompany catastrophies; and 
did not the béte d’Agen appear 
shortly after the terrible floods 
that laid waste whole districts 
north of the Garonne? 


During the War, a similar animal terri- 
fied the peasants of the foothill village of Mérigon. 
a better name, they christened it merely La Peur (Fear) and the 
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THE CIRQUE DE GAVARNIE 
A semi-circle of mountains with waterfalls trickling down the cliffs from the glaciers that lie on top of 


the wall, the Cirque de Gavarnie is one of the most picturesque places in the Pyrenees. In the fore- 
ground is the little church of Gavarnie, typical of the sturdy religious edifices of the uplands. 
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whole township turned out to hunt the animal en battue. Not 
that they ever killed it, but at least they frightened it away. 


When such an animal follows you, the peasants say, you must 
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IN THE HIGH PASTURES 


A group of cattle grazing on the high pastures presents an idyllic picture in midsummer. To the peasants, however, who must spend the year in 
lonely valleys and uplands these mountains are a source of real and imagined dangers. In addition to blizzards, snow storms and wild animals, 
they fear a host of evil spirits and supernatural forces in whose grip man is but a toy. 


never fire at the beast itself. Aim at the shadow, for the shadow 
is the reality. And the next day, inquire who of your neighbors 
has been obliged to call in a doctor! For such apparitions are 
the work of men or women who know “secrets” and who can take 
on any shape they please to torment their neighbors. 

In these matters, it is not the dead whom the peasant fears, but 
the living. The dead, he explains, can be kept quiet with masses. 
There are no haunted houses in the foothills. Here and there 
one sees a farm abandoned. because it brings “bad luck” to all 
who inhabit it, the result of a spell placed on the house by some 
malicious person possessed of supernatural powers. Scarcely a 
community but counts someone who is reputed to know “secrets.” 
A brushio, the peasants call such a person, the patois word for 
sorcerer. His powers may extend from mere weather predic- 
tions and finding hidden springs with a hazel-twig, to real life- 
and-death matters. Generally the peasants try to keep on good 
terms with the brushio, as a matter of policy, in order not to 
become his victim. 

Sometimes, the brushio is content to indulge in mere petty 
pranks. There is the brushio, enemy of hunters, for example, 
who delights in “turning the hare.” When the hounds are in full 
cry, he stations himself at a convenient cross-roads and when he 
sights the dogs, he has only to say: 

“Caseras, naseras (a magic formula) 

Tan de liéves biras (as many hares as you see) 
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Tan de liéves manqueras (as many hares you will miss)” 
That suffices. Immediately the hounds lose the scent. Unless 
the wary sportsman has taken the precaution to turn his cap in- 
side out or slip a holly twig in his pocket. 

Certain brushios are renowned throughout the foothills as heal- 
ers, but nearly all claim to know “secrets” for treating sprains, 
bruises, and maladies of all kinds. A live pigeon split in half 
and applied on the chest, or a poultice of hashed nettles cures 
pneumonia ; a bandage of fresh cow-dung cures wounds. If the 
baby has the croup, introduce the tail of a live trout in the child’s 
mouth. And each prescription is accompanied by the proper 
charm or prayer. For a sprained ankle, the treatment is simple: 
the brushio traces the sign of the cross with his own foot on the 
sprain; pronounces the magic formula “Anté, anteté, sur-anieté” ; 
and concludes the treatment with a prayer. Immediately the 
sprain is cured, providing the patient has lost no time and has 
consulted the brushite on the day of the accident. For each day 
of delay counts as ten before a definite cure. 

Sometimes the ‘village healer cures entirely by using a prayer. 
One old woman near the mountain village of Massat, they tell 
me has cured any number of cataracts of the eye with the fol- 
lowing invocation: 

“Our Lord and the Holy Virgin 


Take the veil from the eye of ... 
as swiftly as the dew before the sun” 


The frequency of prayers as a substitute for charms and magic 
formulae indicates that brushio’s “secrets” are not all of diabolic 
origin. As the peasants say, “white” magic is fully as powerful 
as black! One healer in a nearby village works cures entirely 
by means of masses. “You give me ten francs,” she tells her 
clients. “I will have a mass said for you, and the sick person— 
or the ox or the pig—will speedily be well again.” Ordinarily, 
the brushio—to avoid prosecution for illegal practice of medicine 
—accepts no money outright for his or her services. But each 
visitor is expected to offer a “gift”—a pair of hens, a basket of 
eggs, a sausage, or a ham. 

Sometimes, even the local cure is supposed to possess “‘secrets” 
of the “white” or beneficent sort. One old priest, the peasants 
told me, had only to pass when the men were threshing wheat, 
pressing grapes, or loading tree-trunks on the ox-cart. The 
grain was threshed as by magic; the vintage succeeded marvel- 
lously ; and the heavy tree-trunks slid into place as if they were 
feathers! 

In most cases, however, the supernatural powers of the folk 
who possess “secrets’’ work to 
the detriment of their neighbors. 
A young mechanic who recently 
opened a garage in the village 
confided that when he nailed up 
his sign, he took care to nail a 
duplicate, face to the wall, un- 
derneath. That, because of an 
old woman, a brushio, who lived 
across the street. He was afraid 
she might use her powers to keep 
away clients from the garage. 
She had already given him 
trouble, he told me, when he 
was courting his wife. The 
brushio had a daughter whom 
she wanted the young mechanic 
to marry. A pretty girl, but you 
understand it was bad enough to 


have a brushio across the 
street without having one in 
your own family! Every time 
the young man went to call 
on his fiancée, he got lost in 
the pine-woods. A woods he 
knew by heart, tree by tree. 
Sometimes he wandered about 
all night; only in the morning, 
the charm was broken and he 
found his way home again. 
Luckily a friend gave him the 
address of a “cartomanci- 
enne’”’ in the city of Foix, 
who gave him a _ counter- 
charm. And naturally, the 
brushio bore him a grudge, so 
he had to be very careful. 
Ordinarily, an article of 
clothing worn inside out or a 
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To fortify oneself against fears, 
real and imaginary, the good 
red wine of the Pyrenees is ef- 
fective from youth to old age. 


from Ewing Galloway 


Certain brushios mingle “white magic” with “black.” A mass said in 
one of the fortress-like churches of the region may prove as effective 
as a charm. 


holly twig suffices, according 
to the peasants, to turn aside 
the charms and spells of the 
brushio, quite as a pierced 
stone hung up in the stable 
keeps the stock from falling 
ill. Holly, especially, is a 
powerful protection against 
charms. The ox-driver chooses 
his goad of holly-wood; and 
the cattle-dealer, his staff. 
But sometimes neither holly, 
pierced stones, nor clothes 


worn inside out, avail. The 
pig falls sick within a month 
of the killing that furnishes 
the family with its year’s sup- 
ply of salt-pork and sausage; 
or the pair of oxen, never 


A typical brushio, or the one- 


who-knows-secrets, this old 

woman is renowned throughout 

the countryside for casting 

spells and preparing counter 
charms. 


insured, that are worth nine 
to twelve thousand francs—a 
small fortune—begin to limp 
unaccountably or grow thin in 
spite of careful feeding. Or 
the baby has the fever; or the 
potato crop wilts in the field. 
The family takes counsel and 
the head of the house sets off 
to the nearest town to call on 
the “cartomancienne’ or the 
“somnambule extra  Ilucide” 
whose waiting room is crowded 
on fair-days. The more money 
he has, the bigger town he se- 
lects; since it seems that the 
power of the sorcerer varies 
according to the size of the 
town where he is located. 

Having listened to the trou- 
bles of the visitor, the sorcerer 
consults the “book” or the cards. Oftener, he sets a caldron over 
the fire; and when the water boils, the client sees in the bottom 
of the kettle the face of the enemy who is responsible for his 
misfortunes. Whereupon the sorcerer gives the visitor a “pow- 
der” or a counter-charm; or he may offer him a knife or a 
knitting-needle to prick the face at the bottom of the caldron—as 
it happened when Alaric, a farmer of the district, consulted a 
cartomancienne at Toulouse to find out why his two-year-old 
daughter had not begun to walk. The face in the caldron, he 
assured me, was that of an old woman, a neighbor of Alaric’s 
whom he had long suspected of being a brushio. Alaric planted 
the knitting-kneedle in the left eye of the face he saw in the 
water; the sorcerer muttered a charm; and when Alaric reached 
home, the first person he saw was the old woman in question. She 
stood in her doorway and her left eye was swollen shut. 

“What’s the matter with your eye?” Alaric inquired. 

“Oh, you know better than anyone,” the old woman replied and 
slammed the door in his face. And on that very day, Alaric 
assured me, the baby took her first steps! 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Decades ago the American frontier moved Westward, leaving the backwoods Ozarks a haven of refuge for a simple, agricultural people whose 
customs date from Colonial times. 


FRIENDLY DAYS IN 


THE OZARKS 


Some Patriarchs of Our Forgotten Frontier—Tales of Lost Farms and Villages 


—The Homely Wisdom of a Vanishing America 


By Cuarvtes Morrow WILson 
With illustrations by A. Thornton Bishop 


Beefsteak when I’m hungry, 
Corn licker when I’m dry, 
Purty little gal when I’m lonesome— 
Sweet heaven when I die 
Yes 
Sweet heaven when I die. 

Sourwood Mountain Ditty. 


ACK in the Arkansas hills, life is a matter of storm and 

sunshine, of growth and rest, the progress of the seasons, 

the changing of skies, transactions of the old, established 
firm of Sun, Rain and Earth. The basic hypotheses are bounded 
by apples and hickory nuts and firewood, a smoke-house full of 
pork joints, a crib of corn and a treasury of chewing tobacco 
and denham cloth and sweet potatoes for the winter. 

The more sequestered population is steadily and certainly wan- 
ing. Wild and oldish ways become ever more prevalent. Hill- 
side fields grow thinner, and the surface soil is washed away by 
riotous spring floods. Old-timers go the way of autumn leaves. 
Famine years come sometimes. Bleak winters and sickness fol- 
low up into the arms of the hills. Bridle paths are washed into 
flood gulleys. Old roads pass into grass-grown oblivion. 

There are abandoned villages and villages considerably lost, 
gray citadels of hay carts and strolling pigs. Solitary post stores 
drowse in some of them. Others wait windowless and aban- 
doned. In some sections varmints are noticeably on the increase. 
Last winter while the hills were piled with snow and the coun- 
tryside grown bitter cold, marauding bob cats and weasels made 
up into isolated countrysides. 

Wolves are fast on the increase. A couple of months ago 
Bud Feener trapped two tall black timber wolves no more than 
twelve miles from the site of the University of Arkansas. Gray 
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wolves have doubled in commonness during the last ten years. 
Prolific beasts, they grow increasingly numerous as their human 
antagonists grow fewer. In winter time, when oppressed by hun- 
ger, the little gray wolves are wont to run in destructive packs, 
harassing outlying barnyards, murdering calves and pigs and win- 
tering sheep. Some of the most troublesome packs are said 
to be led by powerful dogs who have run wild. For a dog 
is braver than a wolf and his spirit more dominating. 

In my own boyhood, wolves were scarce and trapping oné was 
looked on as a major epic of the countryside. In those days 
the state of Arkansas offered a bounty of three dollars for 
every wolf pelt presented to the county judge. Several years 
ago the state withdrew this bounty. So many wolves were be- 
ing killed that state funds were being exhausted. 

The backwoods Ozarks are old hills, a haven of refuge for 
old ways. Their colonization began in the decades that followed 
the Revolution. In numerous instances the same family has 
kept to the same land for from six to eight generations. The 
people come of a fine old pioneering racé. English and Scotch, 
most of them are, with a sprinkling of Irish, an adventuring 
race who first settled in the Appalachian hills. Then during the 
decades of pioneering they moved westward from the Caro- 
linas, Tennessee, Kentucky and Virginia, still keeping to a coun- 
try of hills. 

Frontiers moved on westward, until finally they met the Pacific. 
But the Ozarks have kept much that suggests the frontier and 
its self-dependent and high-hearted deliberateness. In a way 
it is an old man’s country, a civilization begun by hands long in 
the grave. A majority of the farming people were born on their 
land and a majority of them die there. 


Old-timers have lived out fourscore of good hard-working 
years without getting as much as twenty miles from their birth- 
place. I know an old commoner near Prairie Grove, who has 
never yet been as far from home as Fayetteville, a county-seat 
town ten miles away. His name is Uncle Johnny Holland. He 
is ninety-one and gnarled and bent like an ancient post oak. Dur- 
ing the past few generations Uncle Johnny has done a mighty 
lot of thinking. The other day he spoke up with all the spon- 
taneity of new insight: : 

“You know, hit was a mistake to kill Abe Lincoln. That there 
was a good man.” 

Uncle Johnny has built together a considerable smidgen of 
philosophy. 

“Yes suh, I’m tellin’ you, I’ve been through all the paces from 
a slow walk to a single-foot. I’ve lived glad. Every day’s been 
welcome. Life’s been good to me, and I aint afeered of what- 
ever mought come on after hit. I’m tellin’ you, brother, livin’ 
is sweet, I aint got no grounds for believin’ that the next run 
will be any weaker than this one here.” 

Bill Coldiron, who lives up the lane from my house, has done 
considerable cogitating about distance and places. Bill reckons 
that when he dies, he would naturally like to go to heaven. But 
before consummating that ethereal transit, he figures that he 
would relish a brief detour to either Little Rock or St. Louis. 

My father has been as far away from home as Little Rock. 
He was a young scamp then, and the lure of great distances got 
into his blood. Now he refers to the journeying with no little 
awe. 


There are plenty of good people who have never used a tele- 
phone. Uncle Homer Mullinix down on Hazel creek never had. 
One day he tramped into Fayetteville to make his will, and the 
old lawyer let him have a try. Uncle Homer called over the 
cow-pasture line to the West Fork store, where his wife had 
gone for a turn of victuals. ,Just as he took down the receiver 
lightning struck the wire. 

“Yass, it’s her all right.” 

Commerce in the Arkansas backhills is a thing of pristine 
simplicity. It is still a land of barter, where a bucketful of eggs 
may go in trade for a bottle of pink pills, three yards of calico 
and a new lamp chimney; or six red hens for a month’s supply 
of sugar and coffee. The kiddies sprawl in store-porch shadows, 
their legs tied with strands of flannel, while bargains are driven 
with the store-keeper within. 

When crop failures come, times are mighty hard in the hills. 
The average income of the farming family of five, exclusive of 
home-raised food stuffs and barter goods, is estimated by a 
recent survey as forty-five dollars in twelve months. And forty- 
five dollars is a pretty scant margin of safety. When a lean year 
comes, or when the roads are washed out by late fall rains, 
savings melt away like soft snow in April. I recall the episode 
ot one Snowbelle Dye, who 
lived a ways up the wire 
road from Hawg Eye. 

Snowbelle married Tige 
Johnson, a tie hacker from 
up on Hazel Creek. She 
stayed with Tige for a 
whole winter, during which 
time they lived wholly 
upon Irish potatoes. But 
when Tige got so poor he 
could no longer buy salt to 

' go with the potatoes, then 
~  Snowbelle left him and 
came back to live with her 
own folks, and the country- 
side conceded that she had 
done right. 

Most hill people have 
considerable to say when 
they begin. Uncle Dulci- 
mer Leary was speaking of 
vital economies : 

“Well I was borned and 
brought up in Kaintucky. 
But when me and my wife 


The Ozark people come of a fine old 

pioneering race. English and Scotch, 

most of them are, with a sprinkling 
of Irish. 
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got married | says to her: 

““Well, honey, I reckon 
we couldn’t worst ourselves 
none, SO we mought jest go 
to Arkansas.’ So by golly 
we went. 

“That was better than 
sixty years ago, and since 
then they’s been good times 
and bad times—most of ’em 
good. But one year I[ re- 
collect, spring rains come 
late. Bad washin’ floods till 
June. After that the corn 
plants parched up with dry- 
ness and the sun scorched up 
all the garden stuff. Autumn 
come early, and on top hit, 
a bad hard winter. 

“When Old Christmas 
come, the sixth of January, that is—well by that time we was 
plum out of victuals. We’d watched ever’thing go away, pork 
joints, pertaters, dried peaches, cabbage kraut—ever’thing. Then 
one bitterish cold mornin’ I come to the last scoopful of corn, 

“So I scooped hit up, and blowed out the dust, and poured the 
corn into a hand mill and ground hit. Then my woman made 
up a pone of bread, and when the bread was et they warn’t anary 
another bite in the house. 

“So I come to her and says ‘Judy, we’re plum’ out of any- 
thing to eat.’ 

“She says ‘I know we are.’ 
and had a good cry. 

“So then I says, ‘Well I reckon I’ll jest have to go borry.’ So 
then I went down to the head of the hollers where there was 
a outlander livin’ named Gupshaw, a feller come down fer to 
hawg farm. 

“T says to him ‘Squire’ I says, ‘Do you mind if I borry a turn 
of meal?’ By that I mean jest a little bagful to lay over the 
horse’s withers. 

“He says, ‘Well Dulcimer, I shore would lend hit to you, only 
I jest don’t see no perticular chance of your ever payin’ hit 
back.’ 

“Well I turned around and tramped back home. And when 
I’d told Judy, we both sot down and had another cry. So I 
went out again, that time up to old Squire Treekle Bass and I 
says to him ‘Squire I’d like for to borry a turn of meal.’ 

“He says ‘Shore Dulcimer, jest go out to the crib and help 
yourse’f.’ 

“So I done hit. And next fall I cotched him in the same shape 
as I was then, and I shore done him right.” 

Hill folks are inclined to be abstemious, even in good crop 
years. Their clothing is plain, their fare is prevailingly modest. 
And speaking generally their appetites appear to be even lighter 
than their victuals. The run of upland countrymen are awe- 
stricken at the ferocity with which outlanders attack their meals. 

A backwoods plowman would probably not eat half as much 
as a medium hearty shoe drummer. The same generality applies 
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Uncle Johnny has built together a 
considerable smidgen of philoso- 
phy. “Yes, suh,” he contends, “I’ve 
lived glad. I’ve been through all 
the paces from a slow walk to a 
single-foot and I’m telling you, 
brother, living is sweet.” 


And then we sot down together 
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to drinking. Most hill people are prone to take a quaff now and 
then, but as a year-around proposition, mature backwoodsmen 
could be outguzzled by any reasonably proficient editorial secre- 
tary. This does not mean that they would sink under the table 
at the suggestion of a second mugful. Hill liquors are hard and 
on particular occasions a good sober uplander is capable of 
emptying them down by the unmixed pint. 

On the average backwoods farm the crops are apportioned and 
planted with the underlying idea of self-sustenance; corn for 
making meal and hominy and for fattening livestock ; hay and 
corn fodder for winter feeding; apples for drying and for cellar 
storage; cabbage and beans and potatoes enough for the winter; 
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The backwoods house is a primitive structure built of home-sawed 


oak timber and roofed with home-rived oak boards. Houses may 
still be found in which cooking is done over the open fireplace. 


onions and burney peppers and green plants for seasonings; 
cured pork, home-rendered lard and home-made soap. In addi- 
tion, there are the wild fruits—plums, dewberries, blackberries, 
huckleberries' and pawpaws, and black walnuts, hickory nuts, 
chestnuts and chinquepins. 

About: a backwoods farm one will run upon any number of 
homemade contraptions—single and double trees, plow harness, 
gate latches, shalves, bean sifters, rakes, hoe handles and axe 
handles, brooms and mauls. Rail fences by the staggering gray 
mile mark out the bosoming valleys and brush fences are still 
considerably in vogue. I know a dwarf named Sammy Blankhall, 
who is getting up into years and finds himself no longer stout 
enough to split rails. So Sammy took up his chopping axe and 
fenced his clearing with oak brush. 

“Tt: aint such a whale of a good fence, but it’s heaps better 
then no fence a-tall. It can’t eggs-actly keep a stray cow out, 
but it shore can discourage her from passin’ through.” 

One finds many.old varieties of flowers and herbs in the Ar- 
kansas hill country. There are hollyhocks, tea roses, myrtles, 
scarlet sages, and garden daisies of varieties fast coming to be 


forgotten. And one finds old categories of melons and grains. 
There is “Hickory King,’ “Red Indian” and _ blue-and-white 
“Calico”? corn, varieties which startled the propriety of English 


grain merchants two centuries ago. 

Backhills homes are usually clean and tidy and possessed of 
dignity. Much of the furniture is home-made from native tim- 
bers, walnut, wild cherry, white oak, sugar maple and apple 
wood, most of it the handiwork of fading generations of cabinet 
makers. There are goose-feather beds for the old folks; for the 
young ones straw ticks and shuck mattresses. 

Often there are decorative things of rarest beauty and quaint- 
ness ; wood carvings and embroidered work, home-woven spreads 
and tapestries and crazy quilts. Sometimes the walls are papered 
with age-yellowed newspapers and the woodwork varnished with 
sheep’s tallow, and the hearth and chimney built of surface sand- 
rock. 

- Yet the home is invariably interesting from a view point of 
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folkish originality and resourcefulness. There is nothing of the 
slavish imitativeness of the standardly designed home. There is 
a delightful freeness and experiment. Illuminated portraits of 
the Three Martyred Presidents may be offset by a hand-woven 
coverlet of rarest beauty; enlarged portraits, photographs of 
starched-up relations, may be offset with native matting of first 
excellence. The total effect is usually one of quietude and of clean 
homeliness. 

There are several prevalent types of hill-country homes. The 
old-time log cabin, mortar-chinked and plastered, remains com- 
mon enough. Sometimes you will find one that is floored with 
old-time broad-boards, and there are a few where the cooking 
is still done over the open fireplace. And there are old weather- 
boarded houses, many of them of colonial or plantation design. 
There are “boxed houses” built of home-sawed oak timber and 
roofed with home-rived red oak boards. Occasionally one sees 
a newly built bungalow, but these are happily the exception, 
the architectural expression of some newly arrived outlander. 

The run of the hill people are kindly souls and neighborly 
ones. They are keen observers and good listeners. Their first 
interest is in storm and sunshine and growth and earth, the 
primitive and enduring interests of our race. The run of back- 
woods conversation is a gentle kind, a garnishing for extensive 
leisure and rural stillness. It rarely carries bitterness. It may be 
brusque, but it is seldom vengeful, or bitter. 

There is a freshness to back-hill talk, due in part to its closeness 
to vital earth; in part to the way of its perpetrators, their slow- 
ness of speech and their droll maneuverings of expression. Its 
characterization is direct and vivid; its sayings usually go to 
their mark with an epigrammatic force. 

The Arkansas hill man is a cogitator. He sits and ruminates 
and whittles. He does not whittle butter molds or letter openers, 
or potato mashers. He simply whittles—reduces pieces of wood 
into infinitesimal slivers. He illustrates graphically. He personi- 
fies. In describing a particular farm he will probably climb down 
from the store-porch poultry crate and diagram the subject in the 
sand of the roadside. If the story is complex or involves dra- 
matic unities, he will likely designate rocks or trees for persons: 

“Now supposin’ this here red oak was Parson Tannehill and 


Small villages with a few stores and a post office serve the needs of 


the sparsely settled Ozark countryside. Oftentimes trade is carried 


on by barter. 


that Bordeaux stump was Bill Breck, and here I stand, and 
that slab-sided rock yonder is Grandpa Erp a-settin’ in his rockin’ 
cheer. 

One of the most colorful resources of the hill speech is its 
place names, which are folkishly original and direct. Taking 
America as a whole, her place nomenclature appears to be either 
imitative or accidental. Too many of our Western places are 


named after Eastern places, which are themselves but misfitting 
duplications of place names in England or Scotland or France or 
some other land far distant. 

But the hill folks name as they see and live. Here are some 
specimens of backhill names, all of them real and contemporary 
—Loafer’s Glory, Tisic, Ginger Blue, Squabble Creek, War Eagle 
River, Calf Rope, He- ‘Bear Ford, Thunderatiori School House, 
Hawg Eye, Red Star, Sunset, Nellie’s Apron, Hard Times, Bull 
Bat Holler, Bust Up, Sam’s Chawin’, Buzzard Knoll and Greazy 
Holler. 

Hill talk can be forceful at times; it can 
clothe the most extraordinary incidents with the 
matter-of-fact colors of reality and it can give 
to casual bits of everyday gossip the most deli- 
cate shadings of romance. Listen to some of 
their stories. 

* x 

“They was havin’ a quilt-sewing up at Uncle 
Ameriky Henstep’s. His’n was the old-fash- 
ioned log cabin with a mud-and-stick chimbley. 
Ameriky had strips of punkin laid up over the 
rafters dryin’ and they warn’t really very much 
room for company. 

“Well, the women folks had all brought their 
babies and laid ’em on the bed. 

“When the meetin’ got started, Ameriky laid 
on a couple of pine faggots and the fire blazed 
up so high that the chimbley caught afire. 
Somebody hollered ‘Fire!’ and ever’body else 
went tearin’ over to the bed to git at the babies. 

“All the women folks was in a terrific sweat 
about findin’ the right baby. They’d grab up 
one and lay it down again and squawl and 
grab up another—bein’ as the fust one had been 
somebody else’s. 

“And you know to this day I believe that 
some of them women got the wrong baby because they’s some 
might queer mix-ups in families around here. 

“Well Ameriky had helt in about as long as he could. So finely 
he skun up amongst the rafters and hollered. 


“O let them damned babies go and help me save my punkins!” 
ee hee wee, 
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“We was goin’ home one purty cold night last winter, and 
passin’ through Ellum Springs we come to a drug store. So I 
went in and says to the feller ‘that was standin’ behind the coun- 
ter, I says: 

““Doc, hit’s a mighty cold night.” 

“He says ‘Durned if 
hit aint.’ 

“T says, ‘Doc, do you 
reckon you could help 
a man out on a cold 
night?’ ”’ 

“He says he reck- 
oned mebbe he could, 
so he went back and 
brought me out a pint, 
all white and clear and 
flavored like maybe hit 
would dissolve hammer 
heads. So I stepped 
outside and fust man I 
run into was old Yam 
Clancy. 

“Yam was standin’ 
there kind of huddled 
up in his whiskers. 
Yam’s got whiskers 
that jest about reach to 
the bellyband. Them 
whiskers aint been 
combed since he was 
eighteen and he’s near 
about ninety now. 

“You know, Yam 
shook them whiskers 
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mill 
nearest approach to large scale 
industry in the Ozarks. 


The old fashioned ferry, propelled by the force of the current and the occasional help 
of a stout pole, is still in use on some of the rivers in the Ozarks. 
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once, and right then three rats and a red bird flew out’n em. 

“Well, so I asked Yam would he have a drink. He held the 
bottle up in the moonlight, took a slant at the bead on it, figgered 
a while, and then he says ‘Hell, I’ve quit drinkin’.’ 

“But finally he raised up the bottle and damned nigh emptied 
hit all at one swaller. He sort of puffed a minute and ‘lowed 
what he needed then was a fire wagon. 

“Bout half a mile down the road we come on to Parson Six- 
killer. 

“We spoke howdy and I says ‘Well, Parson, you don’t drink 

do you?’ 
He rubbed his hands together and hemmed 
and says: 


“Why, you see... I only drink when I’m 
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it alone... or with somebody. 
" y a Ok Ok Ok 
YON) ay . : . . . + 
Hi Hill speech is rich in survivals. Strong 
Ee ra preterites such as rung, holp, begun, drunk, 


shrunk, stung, fotched, cotched and mought 


eZ 


live on. An Ozarkian will frequently use such 
Dy phrases as “‘beguile the time” “rectify,” “cau- 
= cus,” “meander,” “cavill’ and “delude.” And 


he has numerous usages in common with fine 
old masters of English literature. Shakespeare 
used such forms as afeard for afraid, writ for 
wrote, antic for ungovernable, and straddle a 
horse for mount a horse. Gower told of a 
sighte of flowers, meaning a great quantity, and 
he said soon start for early start. Chaucer and 
¢ Spenser used slezght to mean skill. Piers spoke 
of a heape of people. Spenser also used mought 
for might, swinge for singe, and he rhymed yet 
and wit, The indications are that such Ozarkian 
pronunciations as sech, ag’in, scriptur, netr, yit 
and yander, fur and furder were all in good 
usage during Shakespeare’s day. 

So we see that hill speech is a survival and not a corruption of 
the language of other centuries. And along with his Elizabethan 
grace the upbrush commoner demonstrates a pre-Victorian salti- 
ness of metaphor: 

“She was so ugly that she had to blindfold her babies before 
they’d suck.” 

“He was so deef he couldn’t a heerd hisself bust open.” 

“There aint been so much excitement since the time when 
Tillie Pratt dipped up some spring water and swallered a water 
lizzard.”’ 

A patriarch of a sun-filtered hollow 
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was telling about his 
married life. 


A “Well suh, the real 

beginnin’ was an in- 

ae Z fare weddin’. Sally’s 
AA > 


folks give us a big sup- 
per after the weddin’. 
Nearly ever’body on 
the creek bed was thar, 
that is, all the young 
folks anyhow. 

“They cooked up a 
powerful good supper, 
too—deer meat and 
sausage, fried ham, 
chicken and wild tur- 
key, gyarden stuff, pies 
and cakes and one stuff 
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another. 
“Well, when we'd et 
all -the @ folks’ ‘com-= 


menced to frolick. We 
set by the fire while 
they run a set or two, 
then Sally she leaned 
over to me and says 
‘Able, why can’t we run 
a set, too?’ 

“T says ‘We can, by 

(Continued on page 45) 
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One of the dances of the Russian Ballet is the subject of this group of porcelain figures by a modern German artist. 


German Tourist Information Office 
The modeling is done 


in a manner that recalls the work of the eighteenth century artists. 


THE WHITE GOLD OF MEISSEN 


The City That Gave Porcelain to Europe 


By Henry ALBert PHILLIPS 


T the beginning of 
A the eighteenth cen- 

tury, every form of 
porcelain, or so-called 
chinaware, was as rare 
and precious as gold. 
There were two reasons 
for this: China alone held 
and guarded the secret 
process by which porce- 
lain was manufactured; 
every fragile piece of 
Porc Claim wad oOrbe 
brought from the far-off 
Orient. 

The discovery of porce- 
lain by Johann Friederich 
30ettger, in 1708, led to 
a new era, both artistic 
and commercial, the bene- 
fits of which the present 
generations are enjoying 
at less cost than any other. 
The uses of porcelain have multiplied perhaps a hundred-fold in 
this electrified and sanitary age and a large portion of the wares 
of our dry goods stores are entirely or in part composed of 
porcelain, 

The story of Johann Friederich Boettger and his discovery— 
or re-discovery—of the porcelain ingredients and process reads 
like a fairy tale. Boettger was born two hundred fifty years 
ago (1682) in the little town of Schleiz situated in the Thur- 
ingian Forest in Germany. From his earliest years he was 
obsessed with the desire and ambition to make gold by means of 
alchemy. As a youth he went to Berlin as an apothecary’s 
apprentice. Shortly afterward he began his career as an alchem- 
ist. Little by little he won the fame that eventually nearly led 
to his undoing and to his prosecution as a sorcerer. 


The excellence of Meissen porce- 
lain is dependent on the perfect 
porphyry found in Saxony. 
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The rumor spread 
abroad that Boettger had 
actually succeeded in mak- 
ing gold from baser 
metals. His experiments 
were carried on secretly 
until he was arrested for 
sorcery. He escaped and 
fled from Berlin to Wit- 
tenberg, but his reputation 
followed him. This time 
he was seized by order of 
August the Strong, King 
of Saxony. He was taken 
to Dresden and confined 
in the Jungfernbastei and 
told that his freedom de- 
pended upon his furnish- 
ing proof that his scien- 
tific magic could bring the 
benefits of gold to the 
Kingdom. 

At this juncture, the 
stories of the denouement differ. Some have it that Boettger 
did actually dig for gold, or at least pretended to, in order to 
save his face and bacon. Others aver that with Tschirnhaus, 
the Royal scientist, he dug up the earth to find out if it had the 
special virtues that were necessary to make Oriental porcelain. 
All tales agree that Boettger went about throughout the length 
and breadth of Saxony, digging mysterious holes in the ground 
and hoarding samples of the earth excavated as though they had 
been fine gold. 

Meanwhile, we find Boettger experimenting with faience and 
then making a red earthenware. Examples of the latter are to 
be found in the museum at Meissen and also in that world- 
famous museum of faience and porcelain founded by August 
der Starke in Dresden. 


This modern statuette of Diana sug- 
gests the work of the French eight- 
eenth century sculptors. 


In 1709, Boettger reported to the King of Saxony that he had 
solved the riddle of the East and could produce white porcelain 
with the essential glaze that Europeans had been seeking for 
centuries. He had dug for gold and found china! As a matter 
of artistic and commercial record, Boettger’s discovery was more 
significant and valuable first to Saxony and later to united Ger- 
many than the discovery of gold would have been. 

In 1710, the first European porcelain manufactory was set up 
at the Albrechtsburg in Meissen. Articles made of European 
porcelain were sold that same year at Leipzig at the Easter Fair 
and ever since have been one of the chief commodities offered 
to world buyers by Saxony. 

In the early days, however, porcelain was still the plaything of 
kings and princes, and the manufactories that sprang up—gener- 
ally through the treachery of employees of Meissen who sold the 
secret of its process—were set up in the neighborhood of royal 
courts. August the Strong, who had already been a collector of 
Chinese porcelain before Boettger’s discovery and invention, set 
about to surpass the Chinese examples of artistry. The value 
of this ambition lies not so much in the fact that he may never 
have surpassed the Chinese work, but rather in the fact that 
Meissen porcelain (sometimes called “Dresden China’’) has 
always maintained a high standard under the guidance first of 
the Kings of Saxony and later under the supervision of the Royal 
and State Porcelain Works. 

The familiar trade-mark—a pair of crossed swords—to be 
found on every piece of echt Meissen porzellan became the porce- 
lain collector’s pearl of great price. And when I say “great 
price,’ I mean it literally. All those who have traveled through- 
out Germany (I will enlarge the field and say throughout the 
world) will find Meissen ware figuring in nearly every collected 


treasure of pottery. Everywhere it hoids a distinguished position. 

Those unacquainted with the multiple arts of porcelain, as well 
as amateurs and collectors, have in store for themselves, one of the 
superb esthetic treats of their lives, when they visit the Museum 
Johanneum in Dresden and ascend to the second floor to the Porce- 
lain Collection. There they will see twenty thousand specimens of 
Chinese, Japanese, Dresden and Italian majolica ware. These 
treasures of Meissen were removed from that city to the Royal 
Museum. Many arts reveal themselves. Not only were the exquis- 
ite shapes of Oriental pottery imitated or copied, but practically 
every variety and hue of glaze and color were duplicated. The 
whole spirit of the rococo style then in vogue lent itself admirably 
to the new medium and we find whole suites of rooms.in palaces 
of the period dominated by Meissenware in mirror frames, chan- 
deliers, candelabra, clocks, vases, statuary and figurines and an 
endless variety of delicate ornamentation. Royal Meissen porcelain 
became the rage for a century for those who could afford it. 

And so for a period of more than two hundred years Meissen 
pottery has preserved a standard of excellence and contempo- 
raneousness that has reflected the best in art development and 
progress in each era. In sculpture, painting and decoration it 
has turned out excellent examples from rococo to modernistic. 
No student of faience or pottery can afford to miss the Meissen 
display which happily includes nearly every example ever turned 
out by the manufactory due to the diligence of the controllers 
in preserving an original of every piece made. 

The precious secrets of Meissen porcelain are no longer jeal- 
ously guarded. Within a half century after its discovery, the 
enigma of Oriental porcelain had become the property of nearly 
every country of Europe. Therefore, visitors to Meissen may 


inspect the famous works, if their interest is sufficient to warrant 
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German Tourist Information Office 


MEISSEN ON THE ELBE RIVER 


A few years ago Meissen celebrated the thousandth anniversary of its founding by King Henry I. 


The town’s cathedral which stands on the 


Schlossberg above the town dates from the fourteenth century. Adjoining the cathedral is the Albrechtsburg, one of: the largest castles of the 
fifteenth century and the home of the first porcelain manufactory in Europe. 
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MARKET DAY IN MEISSEN 


Weenie Tourist Tafonmesien Office 


Time has brought few changes to the old market place where the tradesmen of Meissen have carried on their transactions for centuries. The 
Rathaus in the background dates from the fifteenth century. 


going through the rigmarole of obtaining a government permit. 

I remember that I went out to Meissen somewhat doubtfully. 
It is only seventeen miles out of Dresden, and I am always reluc- 
But in this instance, friends 
The one-thousand-year-old 


tant to leave beautiful Dresden. 
and fellow travelers, I was in error. 
town of Meissen, seat of the Margraves of the 
same name is picturesquely situated on the Elbe. 

I had spent just forty minutes riding on the 
train out of Dresden, when I looked out of the 
car window and saw Meissen coming towards 
me, as it were. Meissen is a small hamlet whose 
foundations rise sheerly out of the New Town, 
a huddle of medieval beauty with a castle in its 
midst scaling the heights for several hundred 
feet, the two decorated spires of the cathedral, 
open and frilled like pieces of frozen lace, ris- 
ing still higher. 

Alt Meissen, the birthplace of porcelain, is 
something more than an old town. Through 
a continuous process of loving restoration that 
has restored without marring its ancient lines, 
the city has been kept in a perfect state of pres- 
ervation. I reveled in losing myself in the in- 
tricacies of the many byways that delightfully 
meandered up the heights. One hide-and-seek 
winding street finally brought me to the door 
of an old palace on the corner of which was a 
legend telling me that it was built in 1554, al- 
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The dainty: figure in crinoline 

was a favorite subject for the 

porcelain maker of the eight- 
eenth century. 


though a poster near the door told me that it was now a cinema 
theater playing Douglas Fairbanks in his latest picture. I quickly 
rounded the next corner, past rows of quaint low-built over- 
hanging houses on a street not more than ten feet wide. Thence 
I came to a steep stairway leading straight up the side of the cliff. 


At intervals there were tall wooden or iron 
public street pumps each with a long gracefully 
curved handle ornamented with brass. 

As I passed up the steep streets skirting the 
edge of the cliff, I left the lower town behind 
me, in layer after layer of red-tiled roofs. At 
length I found myself looking at the spires of 
the cathedral rising out of a broad gulf of tiled 
roofs. Another turn and I stood facing a gothic 
gateway, no doubt part of the original draw- 
bridge and donjon, keep, An old crone bowed 
with age, on her back a/ ‘huge deep basket hold- 
ing a couple of bushels at least, was walking 
slowly just ahead of me with the aid of the 
traditional staff. Then she paused in silhouette 
in the center of the gothic gate. I was about 
to pass her by, when she picked up her staff 
and moved on again a short distance and 
stopped- directly in- front-of the. famous: house 
of Leibnitz, the philosopher, where she-rapped 
sharply on the window, loosed her heavy basket 
and set it down. Whereupon the House of 
Leibnitz came to life. Two maids appeared at 


the low window each with a pail of garbage 
which were dumped into the old woman’s bas- 
ket, being received with a low bow and many 
smiles. This it appeared was the garbage lady 
of old Meissen! She replaced her basket and 
resumed her weary way much pleased, once 
again completing the picture as she passed 
under the pointed arch of light and dis- 
appeared. 

I rested for a moment in one of the square 
openings in the parapet worn round at the 
side by the action of the bowmen and the 
arquebuses. Climbing a graceful sweeping 
turn in the roadway that could be swept by 
arms in case of defence, I stood at one end 
of one of the most complete and charming 
medieval courtyards that I can recall. The 
gothic cathedral in the center dominates all. 
In the rear on the left is a magnificent outside 
stairway of the period leading into the upper 
stories of the Albrechtsburg. Herein Boettger 
had been incarcerated while pressure was 
brought to bear to make him divulge his alche- 
mistic secret of making gold. Likewise— 
from 1710 to 1864—it was here that Boettger’s 
precious golden secret was housed in the guise of the royal 
Meissen porcelain manufactory. 

I had no desire to go inside the castle and see the series of 
frescoes decorating the walls depicting the history of Albrechts- 
burg. By reason of the living pictures on every hand, Meissen 
had come to life. My lively fancy was taking care of that. I[ 
met a baker’s boy half enveloped in a long apron, bearing on his 
head a broad tray of tarts, whistling as he went along. I fol- 
lowed him past curving ancient buildings, each with its own 
quaint personality. Nearly every one bore some mark of conflict 
or distinction, old armorial bearings, colored decorations, won- 
derfully conceived facades, original and beautiful doorways. 
Wrought-iron balconies, fascinating. bell-pulls, knockers, door- 
handles, grilles, wickets, stoops—all were entrancing. 

Meissen combines so many things so often dreamed of in vain 
by the fanciful tourist-traveler: historical allusion, the scene of 
great events, living arts, collections. To these is added superb 
scenic beauty. Saxony is noted for its beauty spots, particularly 
along the banks of the Elbe—Saxon Switzerland is only a short 
journey away! One can never forget the picture of Meissen, 
first seen at the bend of the river, with medieval Meissen rising, 
a frozen symphony of masonry, overlooking and reflected in the 
Elbe. And now, looking over the parapet on those heights, 


another glorious picture presents itself, this time a panorama 
that unrolls as you let your eyes wander. You stand, first of all, 
in the courtyard of the fortress, where the force of arms was 
From the parapet I look 


assembled at the sound of the tocsin. 


German Ties: Information Office 
To obtain the beautiful glaze on porcelain, the dried clay is dipped 
in a solution of feldspar and quartz before baking. 


Many of the early products of Meis- 
sen were characterized by extrava- 
gant ornamentation. 


down on Meissen. Boettger must have looked 
on this sight but little changed. _The fine old 
bridge takes on an entirely new aspect of 
grandeur, the red-tiled roofs cascading down 
the hillside, the winding footpaths and steps 
eluding the gaze as they disappear under 
shade trees and come out unexpectedly 
through the sides of garden walls. On the 
river a tow steamer lazily moves along with 
a couple of barges floating behind. An enor- 
mous fat-bodied Dutch windmill is seen on 
the ridge opposite, its great ribbed wings 
slowly revolving. 

I strolled reluctantly down the mountain- 
side towards evening —down many steps, 
sometimes passing through the edge of gar- 
dens under the shadow of moss-covered walls, « 
sometimes overhung with flowering vines: and - 
hanging balconies. Every open space was 
filled with architectural fragments, or green 
hills, or winding Elbe. 

On the way down I met a sad-eyed young 
man of whom I asked the way to the porzelan 
fabrik. We walked and talked, he telling me 
a stark tale of unemployment and hard luck. 
I expected the usual “brace” any moment as he guided me cir- 
cuitously through the town at the bottom of the hill. It did not 
come, so as we were parting, I offered the young fellow a mark. 
His face reddened and he stammered, “Why, no, mein Herr, I 
could not think of it.” He accepted a cigarette, however, with 
a gracious bow, took off his hat and left me with a friendly 
smile. It gave me a little glimpse of national character. 

I paused a moment before the statue of Johann Friederich 
Boettger set up in the little platz just outside the porzelan fabrik. 
Then I went inside the factory and followed the making of porce- 
lain from clay to caste. 

Then I too learned Boettger’s secret, It lay—and still lies— 
in porphyry. A perfect porphyry is indigenous to Saxony. This 
porphyry must be aged and “rotted” to become effective. 

I visited bins where feldspar and quartz samples were collected 
and graded. Men broke up the stone with an ordinary hammer 
seeking “foreign” matter that might mar the finished work with 
grit or insoluble substances. 

The porphyry mixture is ground to the fineness of talcum pow- 
der. Then it is shoveled into great revolving drums into which 
water is slowly run, producing a thin watery paste. Eventually 


all of the contents comes in contact with a fine draining sieve at 
the bottom over which a thin stream of water flows gradually 
washing it through. When the receiving vat is filled, all the water 
is drawn off. Then the thick paste is put through another drum 


The residue in each case is worthless, but the 
(Continued on page 43) 


and finer sieve. 


iGermne Tourist Taformation Office 
Porcelain must be fired in a heat of from 1370 to 1458 degrees. 
After firing all objects shrink about one-sixth of their size 
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paid for him. That’s the job of the newspaper sports chroniclers. 

But they didn’t have time to notice the quiet little gentleman 
in a faded frock-coat and a velours hat who stood sobbing quietly 
when the invader scored the first goal. Slowly and steadily the 
large tears dripped on his waterproof dickey. Then he took 
out a silver snuff-box and tried to console himself with two or 
three large pinches of snuff. But the tears kept dripping steadily. 

There was a cynic a few feet away from me. I sometimes 
wondered why the home team didn’t fall flat on their faces in 
the withering blast of his cynicism. It wasn’t so much the things 
he said as the way he said them, under the portcullis of his 
saffron-yellow whiskers. He had a strong contempt for a cer- 
tain one among the home forwards. “Did you ever see a bigger 
bloomin’ statue?” “Talk about a blinkin’ ornament.” But the 
adjective he used was not “blinkin’” and not “bloomin’.”’ It 
was one and the same adjective, and a virulent one. 

There was an enthusiast immediately behind me. Every time 
a player kicked, or should have kicked, he kicked, too. I was 
black and blue before half-time. But it would have been unman- 
nerly to request him to control his transports. 

There was a sad-faced man named ’Enry at my left hand. 
His small son, the lesser “Enry, had diphtheria and was reaching 
the crisis of his illness that afternoon. So Mrs. ’Enry had in- 
duced a neighbor to force big ’Enry through the Stamford Bridge 
turnstiles, for it was doin’ no one no good to ’ave ‘im mopin’ 


ARMISTICE DAY 


One of the most impressive of all 
London crowds is that which gathers 
annually on November llth to com- 
memorate Armistice Day. These 
thousands are crowded into the heart 
of the capital. At the left may be 
seen the pillars of the Mansion House, 
the residence of the Lord Mayor 
during his year in office. In the back- 
ground is the Bank of England. 


abaht amoanin’ and agroan- 
in’. Little ’Enry was a fiery 
supporter of Chelsea, I 
gathered, and if he pulled 
through, he would want big 
’Enry to tell him all about 
the game, kick by kick. 
There were a young man 
and woman from Wales 
leaning against an iron bar. 
They came from Dolgelly. They had forgotten they had ever 
left Dolgelly. They just held each other’s hands and stared into 
each other’s eyes, as if they were standing under a Dolgelly hay- 
stack rather than at the heart of a teeming metropolitan arena. 
They did not thrill with horror each time the foreigners made 
a dangerous sortie towards the home goal, nor go hoarse with 
rapture each time the fat little full-back lifted up his slipping 
shorts. They recalled their friends, the young people of Dolgelly. 
There is a young man named David in that town, and a young 
woman named Edith. And lately, it seems, Edith consented to 
go out courting with David. And a Sunday or two ago, indeed, 
after Chapel, Edith said: “David, will you please buy me some 
toffees?” But David did not buy her some toffees, but bought 
her a cup of tea instead .. . Thereupon Edith spat into the cup 
of tea, and turned her back on David. And now it is with 


Zh 


Central 


Caradoc and not with 


chapel. ... 


And in the meanwhile the great crowd roared like a sea at 
Stamford Bridge, for Chelsea had scored a goal. 
ring of policemen that girded the arena with the Law’s immutable 
majesty, shivered at its roots like willow saplings in a storm. 


Even big ’Enry, whose 
small ’Enry had diph- 
theria, smiled wanly 
out of his woe. 

But it is with Cara- 
doc, and not with 
David, that Edith goes 
out courting in Dol- 
cellya nue 

I’ve fought my way 
through tough crowds 
at baseball matches in 
Pittsburgh. I’ve blink- 
ed my way through 
elegant crowds blazing 
with jewels and deco- 
rations in Roman pal- 
acesn sBut these sare 
the crowds it is most 
thrilling to be with— 
the football crowds of 
London, the greyhound 
crowds, the _ boxing 
crowds. Are you in the 
habit of paying fifty 
dollars for a ringside 
seat at Madison Square 
Garden or the Argue 
d’Hiver to watch a 
fight for the world’s 
championship? Haven't 
you felt yourself badly 
let down after all the 
ballyhoo? Was the box- 
ing like a rather lady- 
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David she goes out courting after 


GATHERING FOR LONDON’S FAVORITE SPORT 


Football always draws vast numbers of London’s sports-loving population. There is not room enough in the huge stadium to hold these crowds which 
have come to witness one of the International Soccer Meets. 


like ballet? 


Central News 


Didn’t it leave a smell of Big Business in your 


nostrils like a Wheat Trust or a Cinema Corporation? 


Even the steel 
Whist was being played that night. 


POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE 


The procession of the King’s Carriage and the Royal Horse Guards on the opening of 
Parliament provides a spectacle which always delights Londoners. The worst weather 
never discourages the crowds along the line of march. 


4 
Central News 


/shaken in the 
Straight and true as a 


It was not like that the other night when I ventured to a hall 
in a London suburb where they have Whist Drives. 
They danced a different 
dance and led out a more lurid suit of cards under the hot square 


But no 


of lights that beat down 
upon the ring. 
“Dahnstairs!” cry 
the connoisseurs. “Use 
your loaf!” they insist. 
And the local lad, and 
the lad who has ven- 
tured from a distant 
suburb, pause for a 
moment, crouched over 
their fists and staring 
into each other’s eyes. 
Then the invader feints 
with the right and 
slashes at the jaw with 
the left; and) the: local 
hope slithers aside and 
forward like an eel. He 
connects with a short- 
arm jab, the other’s 
teeth rattle like a casta- 
net. “That shook ‘im!’ 
Far from it. He is not 
least. 


piston his fist lands on 
the unprotected plexus. 

“Oo-00-00!” the pro- 
longed cry comes 
simultaneously from all 
our throats.. We feel 
our knees melting un- 
der us. “One—two— 
three—four” the ref- 
(Continued on page 48) 
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From the seats of the Greek theater at Mount Etna one looks over the broken columns and the proscenium toward the crater of Mount Etna. 


One of the most beautifully located theaters of antiquity, it dates from the time when Sicily was a colony of Greece. 


It was restored by the 


Romans in the second century. Centuries later it was partly destroyed and its marble ornaments were removed to adorn the palace of a Sicilian 
nobleman. 


ENCHANTMENT AT TAORMINA 


The Loveliest of Sicilian Cities 


By Cuarces S. Brooks 


the upper cliffs, as if it had discovered here a satisfying 

view and found no reason for further effort. A lazy world 
drifts to this warm mecca from the snow fields of the north, and 
there is a consequent rivalry of hotels—each of them boasting 
of its tepid trickle of central heat and of its outlook towards 
Mt. Etna. When the buses have lumbered up the winding hill that 
loops the headland and are squeezing tourists in the narrow streets 
of Taormina, it would seem that juggernauts had ascended to the 
town. Clocks are not needed in Taormina, as these buses mark 
the noon and night. Any housewife has but to listen to the honk 
of horns, then lift her spaghetti from her pot. Only..when the 
turmoil .has .died-away-is there again the idle barter for glass 
beads along the Corso, the tinkle of mandolins at the Café Nuovo, 
the line of dozing boots upstretched along the windows of the 
city club. On the stone benches of the cathedral steps the donkey 


f YAORMINA sits on a shelf of Sicilian rock, half way to 


drivers sleep. Occasionally a fat tourist has been squeezed by 
a passing bus but he is mended in the sunlight and inflated 
at his table d’hote. 

My hotel was at the town’s upper end and beyond the gate. 
Its entrance for pedestrians is at the foot of narrow steps that 
tumble from the Corso and stagger through an open square. 
This hotel is housed in an ancient monastery where Dominicans 
once prepared themselves for a journey up to heaven. It was 
some forty or fifty years ago that the buildings were closed to 
this pious living and hung out a travelers’ shingle to the street. 
The Sicilian wheel of bells, that once called the monks to mass, 
is now jangled for a motor or a donkey. The metal of the hotel’s 
bell tower is a bit flat today, as if a wicked world had soured 
the sweetness of angelus and complin. A carved saint still 
guards the chapel door, but its melancholy nose is out of joint 
as it gazes at the heretics who pass it on the way to dinner. 
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Ours is a world of careless dogma. The refectory is a dancing 
room, and here saxophones whine merrily at the hour of tea. 
If the devil, as is said, owns all the jolly tunes, these 
hallways of the San Domenico have now become his dissipated 
mansion, 

1 was lodged in a cell of the thirteenth century. At the 
French windows was a shallow balcony that commanded a gar- 
den of mimosa, of oranges and lemons and all the fruits and 
blossoms of the south. The almond blooms in February—a soft 
snowfall of tender buds, like the ghost of a northern storm that 
sleeps on a sunny hillside. Graveled paths led to a terrace on 
the summit of the cliffs—six hundred feet sheer drop to a rim 
of foam. This was once the garden of the monks. So vast a 
view across the colors of a world their dogma shunned must have 
disturbed their desires for heaven. 

This balcony caught the pink dawn on Etna’s summit—a first 
swift light sliding down the snow fields to snuff the last candles 
of the coast. It was a purple sea for thirty miles towards Syra- 
cuse, the point of Naxos, blackened by eruption, where, nearly 
three thousand years ago, the first Greeks landed in the west to 
build the fallen temples of Selenunte. When the fingers of the 
sun stretched upwards from the golden water, it needed but the 
glance of fancy to see frail argosies with their oars splashing 
towards Scylla and Charybdis. Sirens were not needed to tempt 
sailors to these magic rocks. Their legend is only a poet’s con- 
fession that he was unable to describe this coast, and Homer’s 
baffled pen called in sex to explain its mystery and seduction. 
On that first morning of the western world, it was in pure 
ecstasy that Ulysses cut the cord that bound him to his mast 
and swam in this green ocean of the dawn. 

Who shall describe these shifting patterns of shallow water 


that fade and change in scurrying wind—its sheets of shimmering 
color that sweep landward and vanish in the foam? The looms 
of Paris have not learned their secret, or the Tyrian dye-pots of 
the east. They come straight from Attica, and like its forgotten 
culture they are torn and lost as they touch the rough edge of 
our western life. 

A bastion of mountains runs along the coast and dips its feet 
in spray—mountains that are fitfully disturbed by earthquakes 
and persuade one to the legend of the giant who sleeps beneath 
and stirs his shoulders in his restless dream. Three volcanoes 
are almost in our sight—Vesuvius, Stromboli and Etna. Etna, 
like an old man whose wrath is cool, sits on the snowclad sum- 
mit of his range and smokes a peaceful pipe among the clouds. 
I once looked at its crater through a glass. It was at the hour 
just before the twilight, and the smoke that fringed the top 
showed the sun’s red rays filtering through. In illusion the 
whole peak burned. It was a far-off performance of the Val- 
kyrie—that last act when Brunhilda sleeps in flame—an adagio 
that sank to silence in the ashes of the night. 

White villages climb the slope all day on a path of recent lava; 
and they are like stars at night that have rattled loose in wind 
and grope in the shallow waters of the sky. Convent bells mark 
the noon, as when they sounded to a believing world as yet un- 
torn by the protesting dogma of the north. There is a tinkle 
of donkey bells on the road to Mola, a Sicilian pipe that wheedles 
pennies on the Corso. Surf is pounding on the rocks. There is 
a crunch of pebbles on the terrace, and our countess laughs at 
tea. 

Sicily has no chronicle that is all its own. Its narrative is a 
sequence of almost unrelated chapters—Phoenician, Greek, Car- 
thaginian, Roman, Saracen, Norman, Spanish, German and Bour- 
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A PANORAMA OF TAORMINA 


Built on a natural terrace overlooking the Mediterranean, Taormina has been famous for its beauty since Grecian times. Subsequently Taormina 
has been under the influence of Romans, Saracens and Normans, all of whom have left records of their civilizations. On the hills towering above 
the city may be seen the ruins of the medieval castle of Mola. 
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bon—each lending its separate assault to more than two thousand 
recorded years of war and conquest. Every nation of the old 
world that ever launched a ship, from Tyre to the farthest Nor- 
way fiord, has despatched its private navies to this rugged coast. 
The island once rivaled Athens, and of this Agrigentum and 
Segesta are enduring witnesses. Segesta stands alone on a 
rounded hill among the mountains. The bare ruin is in silence, 
except for the bells of grazing goats—a record of a faded world 
that worshipped beauty. 

Sicily was a ball batted be- 
tween Rome and Carthage. 
Saracens and Normans built 
their castles on its crags. It 
was the slave of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire and has, there- 
fore, a touch of Hohenstauffen 


German. The Anjevins tor- o 
tured it and the Bourbons 
drew its blood. One must 


know all of Europe to under- 
stand the turbulent course of 
Sicily. But no matter what 
succeeding powers held the 
mountain tops, each of them 
succumbed to an influence 
that was distinctly Sicilian— 
something that was not of 
Europe, but of Africa and the 
Orient. When western mon- 
archs threw off the armor 
that had guarded their march 
across the Alps, they lived 
here with the enervated lux- 
ury that thrived first beyond 
the Tigris. And the tortured 
island took revenge and se- 
duced their wives and _ chil- 
dren. 

Among these slumbering 
hills of Sicily that were once 
aflame one wonders what is 
below him. It is said that an 
eruption of any one volcano 
has its effects upon the others 
and that the rocks below the 
land and sea are honeycombed 
with moulten passages. The 
district is the lid of a boiling 
kettle with a dozen spouts. 
This cliff of Taormina, that 
looks so heavy and so strong, 
is a mass resting on a void, 
and every earthquake is na- 
ture’s attempt to fill a burning 
hole. If a denser smoke should 
show on Etna, or even a 
heavier bus rumble on the 
Corso, one would shiver as he 
sips his coffee on the terrace. 

The lane of water below 
my Taormina garden was the 
path of Phoenician ships. The Bible’s ivory, apes and peacocks 
traveled here. Our earliest culture, our alphabet and the knowl- 
edge of the stars were tourists on this stretch of water. The 
white sails of the renaissance tacked upwards around Calabria 
and fetched a new-born Greece to the twilight of the west. Un- 
til the compass was invented for the Atlantic’s use, no other 
street of ships had more crowded traffic. But if one turns his 
eye landwards, he will see the ribbon of a road along the coast 
until it turns Etna’s mighty shoulder. And this road is older 
still—man’s path along the land-bridge between Africa and Eu- 
rope. Here advanced the stream of southern peoples that were 
to fuse with northern stock. Of that mighty bridge between 
the double waters of the Mediterranean Sicily is the only abut- 
ment that remains. The bottom of the shallow water that washes 
the coastline to the south holds the litter of pre-historic life that 


water for the native households. 


AT THE FOUNTAIN 


In the winding, narrow streets of Taormina old fountains provide 
The youngsters who come to draw 
water carry jars that resemble the amphorae of the ancient Greeks. 


was drowned when Noah's flood submerged a wicked world. 

There is a Greek theater at Taormina which is mostly Roman, 
a Roman theater with a renaissance church sitting on the stone 
circle of its seats. Roman baths are buried beneath the Corso’s 
shops of colored beads. Etruscan tombs upon the headland 


are contemporary with an Etruria unswallowed as yet by Rome. 
A castle on a crag above the town is the construction of foreign 
pirates in the year of God-knows-when. 
of the age of faith. 


There are bell towers 
Architectural forms, not unlike the gothic 
of the north, are flavored with 
Saracenic curves—a_ spice 
such as marks a southern 
curry on our familiar rice. 
And everywhere you look in 
Taormina you will discover 
walls that are mended from 
the shock of ancient earth- 
quakes. 

From the topmost seats of 
the Greek theater, one sees 
Etna through the shattered 
columns of the stage. The 
varied ocean is the changing 
canvas of the scene, the sun- 
light its colored flood. It is 
not strange that Greek drama 
summoned down the gods to 
be its actors, bidding them 
mingle with mortals on these 
summits that touched so close- 
ly their Olympian realm. Per- 
haps the plays of Sophocles, 
mellowed so long on Grecian 
hilltops, have caught a magic 
mere words could not invent. 
The poet’s pen did no more 
than devise a plot which na- 
ture ripened into beauty. A 
wide ocean lends its grace to 
measured phrase, and a twi- 
light of rising shadows is 
tragedy’s best curtain. It is 
said that no one may know 
Shakespeare in his essence 
until he has roamed the Mid- 
land lanes in spring; and this 
blue sea of Taormina writes 
also its comment on the mar- 
gin of the Antigone. 

Taormina is half cleaned 
for the tourist, and half na- 
tive and therefore filthy. Yet 
the Sicilian mode of life is 
losing out and one by one the 
buildings are fumigated and 
made into modern quarters 
for the expatriates of many 
nations. When one _ thinks, 
except for the wholesome 
record of his nose, that he is 
in a native street, the eye will 
be caught by a window-box of gay flowers, by a door that is of 
impressionistic blue, by an artist’s slanting window, and he will 
know that the advance guard of the north is moving in. But, 
to their credit, the invaders cherish the crazy roofs, the outside 
stairways, the narrow casements and the crazy aspect of the twist- 
ing streets. 

Taormina is incredibly picturesque. There are narrow flights 
of steps that think they are streets, mere wedges of air among the 
buildings. One of the narrowest of these paths touches the 
Corso with such cramped dimensions that fat men are stuck for 
ever. German Beer, if out to see the sights, should take the 
measure of its girth, before it ventures here. Where houses lean 
forward out of balance from some old earthquake shock, a lane 
is practically a tunnel, and natives rub together their friendly 

(Continued on page 50) 
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FROM A WOODCARVER’S WINDOW 


The Jhelum River is the main street of Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir. On both sides the river is lined with fantastic wooden houses surmounted 
by sloping roofs covered with earth. To the right may be seen one of the the city’s mosques; crowning the hill in the distance is an old fort built 
by the Emperor Akbar in the sixteenth century. 


HOUSEBOATING IN 


THE HIMALAYAS 


Impressions of an Oriental Venice 


By Auice HowLanp MAcoMBER 


O reach Srinagar, the 
ae crazily picturesque 

portal of the Kash- 
mir Venice, I had to mo- 
tor two hundred miles 
from Lahore and Jemmu 
and cross the Banihal 
Pass at a height of ten 
thousand feet. The rocky 
walls of the mountains 
opened into the finest val- 
ley view in the world, 
broader than any I have 
ever seen save the great 
Rift Valley in Africa. 
Above were the High 
Himalayas, their snow 
capped peaks lost in 
cloudy blue. The lower 
green velvet sidewalls were 
hung with loop on loop of 
silver hairpin curves down 


H. R. Ferger 
The women of Kashmir are adorned 
with a great variety of jewels and 
ornaments. 
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which I had to go to reach that beautiful carpet of Persian 
arabesques, accented by the darker stately green of cypress, 
watered with limpid cool streams bordered with willows, crossed 
with long avenues of white stemmed poplars and gemmed 
with pools of topaz water lilies. When the clouds lifted, 
the entire Karakorum Range was in view, an unbroken girdle 
of mountains, white with snow throughout the year, tower- 
ing above this garden spot set between the wide sunbaked 
plains of the Punjab and the giant ribs of the Roof of the 
World. 

Down on the level road, tongas and /ekkas jingled by, some- 
times with an old henna-bearded sheik in front and two Nautch 
dancers behind. I passed women with great bundles of wood 
on their heads, or huge jars of water, silver earrings swinging 
as they moved with stately stride and billowing draperies. There 
were wistful little-girl faces, some with merry black ‘eyes. All 
were slenderly built, women and men, far inferior physically to 
the natives of Africa, though far above them mentally. How- 
ever, the Kashmiri had the same childlike curiosity, the same 
caryatid pose, as they stood watching us on the highway leading 
to Srinagar, city of seven bridges, where the Jhelum is lined 
with cliff dwellings, many of them with roofs scarlet with tulips 


and blue or yellow with iris, or 
green with grass. On some of 
these roofs I saw goats or a 
sacred cow grazing, for the 
sacred cow of India has the 
street for a stable and the side- 
walk and the roof for a pasture. 

Wherever I walked in India 
I stumbled over a sleeping cow; 
if I crossed the Chandi Chowk 
in Delhi, I had. to wait for a 
cow to pass; if I motored down 
Chowringhee in Calcutta, | must 
detour so as not to wake the cow 
in her siesta in the middle of that 
famous thoroughfare. The load- 
ed camels coming off the desert 
into old Damascus are no more 
careful of those sacred mangy 
dogs asleep in the middle of the 


dusty way. 
Across the crazy bending 
bridges of Srinagar streamed 


turbaned sheiks, Europeans in 
shorts and topees, tongas drawn 
by quick ponies, detachments of 
cavalry troops, porters with 
staggering loads of fodder on 
their heads, women with brass 
water jars—the endless proces- 
sion of Kashmiri life. The 
Maharajah’s palace, garishly 
red and white, Atlantic City 
style, with a gold dome, rose by 
the side of the Jhelum River. At 
the washing place women 
thrashed and pounded coarse 
cotton clothes, or trod upon 
them. On the steps of the ghat 
men bathed in worship at sun- 
rise, hundreds: of them, with 
babies and children of all ages 
splashing and spluttering in the 
floating filth. Here I learned to 
recognize Pathans by their long 
black beards twisted and tied be- 
hind, Brahmin’s by a red or yel- 
low caste mark on their fore- 
heads and Mohammedans by the 
long black scalp locks by which 
Mohammed will jerk them into 
Heaven! 

A bearer is a Hindu who 
stays by you day and night, 
wakes you for the train, looks 
after your luggage, pays the 
coolies and sleeps in the corridor 
in front of your door in the ho- 
tel. He wears a dhoty and a bath towel on his head, false dia- 
monds in his ears, on his finger a huge false sapphire. The ar- 
rangements he makes are called a bandobast, and I chose Jouma 
because he showed me a chit from a New York friend of mine, 
which said among other things that he knew how to keep his 
mouth shut. More than anything I detest a garrulous guide, 
so I engaged this little brown Jouma, his houseboat Olive, his 
cookboat and his crew of seven men to explore the waterways 
six thousand feet up among the High Himalayas. 

But before I could set off, I found myself an unwilling audi- 
ence to the frontier Ghandi, Muquariab Khan, the red shirt 
agitator whose fiery exhortations caused a riot in which the dead 
and wounded were gathered up in twelve basketsful of frag- 
ments. This is known now as Kashmir Day, and at the close 
of it, I fled to the peace and security of my houseboat. 

The place of the houseboats was five minutes walk to the 
edge of the little city in a waterway under willows, mulberry and 


during the summer months, 


A GARDEN IN KASHMIR 


A number of formal gardens add immeasurably to the beauty of the shores of Dal Lake near Srinagar. 
Since the days of Jahangir the shores of Dal Lake have been a favorite resort for the Mogul potentates 
All the skill of their landscape architects was lavished on the gardens 


built for their delight. 


chenar trees where a flotilla of these Noah’s arks, great and 
small, floated lazily in the green shadows. Some are painted 
bright pink, or green, with verandas front and back, while on 
top is an awninged deck with easy chairs and flower boxes. On 
the Olive behind the high sharp prow was a tiny roofed veranda 
with a chair and a table, then the dining-room, the butler’s pantry, 
my sleeping-room and lavatory, the bathing room and another 
veranda at the stern. 

We poled slowly out of the basin, the men shouting “Yowpee, 
yowpee!”’ as they nosed gently among the rocking craft, and 
passed through the Dal Water Gate. Sacred cows and bare 
brown children scrambled up the muddy banks on either side, 
groups of native boys disported like dolphins alongside in the 
confusion of a brass orchestra and the chant of temple priests 
at this sunrise hour of worship. 

When I was weary of riding in my houseboat I descended to> 
the no less luxurious shikara, a glorified punt, or canoe, with a 
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WORSHIPPERS AT THE JAMI MOSQUE 


Superb trees grow within the courtyard of the Jami Mosque at Srinagar. Unlike most mosques in India. 
aoe building, dating in its present form from the seventeenth century, is built of brick. Gathered around : 
the pool in the center of the courtyard Moslems maybe seen performing their purification ablutions be- €ys ot 


fore entering the mosque to pray. 


brocaded red and white velvet canopy, cushions and sun curtains. 
Four black men in white linen dhotys and turbans sat on their 
heels, wielding heart-shaped paddles at the stern. Jouma knelt 
at my feet as I lay on my cushions, vigorously moving my fan. 

Can you imagine any situation more luxuriously comfortable 
and picturesque from which to see the capital of Kashmir? The 
life of the city passed by in parade: long narrow dungas loaded 
with dripping water weeds, poled by a single woman standing 
in the broad stern, loads of vegetables from the famous floating 
gardens of Kashmir, small punts herding flocks of geese and 
ducks swimming ahead. The women were frankly curious: the 
men stared long and pleasantly; the children greeted me with 
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flashing smiles and, “Salaam, 
Memsab!”” The boatmen ex- 
changed greetings and all was 
very gay up here in the north 
among these joyous simple 
people—a far cry from the pic- 
ture of misery I was to see later 
in the great cities of the south- 
east. With curtains down to 
shut out the too ardent sun, but 
gently blowing to and fro in the 
breeze, my s/ikara passed out of 
the narrow canal into lovely Dal 
Lake. A sheet of jade green 
water without a ripple at the 
very foot of those majestic 
snow-clad peaks towering above 
it, Dal Lake is bordered with 
grand old chenar trees, golden 
poplars, the black of cypress and 
the tender green of willow. 

Lake Atlin in Alaska had 
beautiful reflections I remember 
well, clear and cold and granite 
cut, but here in tropic India, the 
entire green depth of the lake 
was transparent as liquid jade, 
or a Hindu woman’s sari. I 
made the closer acquaintance of 
the bulbul which sings with in- 
credible sweetness at dusk and 
dawn all through the pages of 
Lalla Rookh. One might expect 
this bird to be proud of his 
aristocratic history, but at my 
four o'clock teatime he flew in 
the little dining-room of my 
houseboat and perched on the 
edge of the table by the window 
to share my delicious hot bis- 
cuit. His wife would come no 
closer than the crumbs at my 
beet 

By nightfall my royal barge, 
followed by the lesser luminaries, 
moving majestically among the 
pink lotus, had crossed Dal Lake 
and glided into a narrow water- 
way, willow fringed and jasmine 
perfumed, where I was to spend 
the night and partake of my first 
dinner, houseboat style. 

From the cook's quarters the 
next day the gurgle of the first 
hubble-bubble announced that it 
was six o'clock. After break- 
fast, the famous Floating Gar- 
dens called me, and in and out 
of jade green waterways, shaded 
and cool and translucent under 
the willows, I followed the cov- 
wild ducks, iridescent 

feathers gleaming, as they made 

floating triangles on the still 
waters. These gardens are detached masses of bog or swamp- 
land, floating hither and yon until pre-empted by right of emi- 
nent domain and retained by the nine points of possession, for 
the owner is usually to be found sitting on his heels on a bit 
of board laid across the tangled spongy moss. Jouma sank to his 
knees when he stepped off to show me a trellised vine. He 
showed me various curious vegetables, a long curved cucumber 
of Palestine, a deep red tomato, a golden pumpkin, a mottled 
green watermelon and a purple brinjol. Barge loads of these 
jewels floated by in the early mornings, paddled rapidly toward 
the market place of Srinagar. 

At noon before the siesta time, I had a bath in the lake off 
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Ropelon Island, suding over the side of the 
shikara into the languorous warmth of water so 
emerald clear one’s limbs looked like Aphrodite’s 
in marble. A little sleep in the heat of the day, 
and again I was off, after tea, to the Shalimar 
Gardens, again across Dal Lake, the mirror of 
Kashmir, whose clear waters frame the everlast- 
ing snows of the Himalayas, the great forests, the 
green and gold of poplars and deodars and the 
graveyards covered in iris so blue that the very 
air was blue as well. 

Then we followed a long waterway, joining a 
procession of shikaras and barges, for it was 
Sunday and the fountains were playing. We 
moved slowly past low banks lined with red 
roofed punts of the poor, with roosters on the 
straw roof, children and chickens on the bow, 
women and babies under the hood. There is 
scarcely a woman who does not wear from six 
to a dozen silver bracelets on each arm and heavy 
silver earrings down to her shoulders and silver 
anklets. The Indian puts his treasure not in 
banks, but on his women, whose large velvety 
eyes reflect the indescribable splendor of Punjab 
nights. 

All Kashmir is a garden—and gardens are not 
common in Asia—but Shalimar Garden, which 
the Emperor Jahangir built three hundred years 
ago for his favorite Nur Mahal, is the most fa- 
mous of all the Mogul gardens around Dal Lake. 
It is a formal garden with long stretches of 
clipped green turf dotted with apple and pear 
trees and hedged with poplar. Miles of flower 
beds contain many of the flowers we are fa- 
miliar with in New England; nasturtium, phlox, 
daffodils and dahlias, marigold and roses Asa 
background to this brilliance rise the gray 
clouded Himalayas with Mahadea, twenty thou- 
sand feet in altitude, sharply silhouetted against 
a turquoise sky. There are many other beautiful 
gardens along the shores of Dal Lake. At the 
Nishat Garden a white stream of water poured 
from a black marble pavilion down fretted marble 
slides, hesitated in sprayed rainbows over vivid 
pools of color, dashed on again down terrace Zt . nou 
after terrace under the great chenar trees first A PATRIARCH OF KASHMIR H. R. Ferger 


brought from Persia. Endless borders of white nace ; 

lilac, roses, zinnias, carnations, jasmine and Laie em eS tae ek pes Peta a seep ahien hadshine nae 
4 et : c Gs an subtie people, accustomed o considerable hardship. e€ 

tuberose surrounded the green clipped turf. great majority of them profess the Mohammedan religion which was firmly established 

Through its grassy bed between the flowers the in Kashmir by Sikandar, the idol-breaker. 


water fell in silver spray that 
was incredibly beautiful against 
the jeweled blossom background. 

Avenues of massive chenar 
trees, fifty feet in girth, led up 
to the green-gold of the Hima- 
layas which were so near that 
the garden seemed to flow up- 
ward toward the eternal snows. 
Gaily dressed Mohammedan la- 
dies, unveiled, walked in splendid 
saris of every hue, bordered 
with gold and sewn with pearls. 
They passed beneath ancient 
Persian arches, or stood beside 
the water leaping in white foam 
over the marble precipices and 
calming to a measured flow of 
liquid steel as it rippled in the 
pools of one of the oldest Emper- 
or’s gardens in the world. 

It was not difficult for me to 


Seated in his frail bark, a Kashmiri fisherman needs a good sense of balance and considerable skill to See the arrival of Lalla 
manipulate the long pole with which he spears his fish. The waters of Dal Lake provide the natives Rookh with her rose-colored 
with one of their richest fishing grounds. (Continued an page 46) 


SPEARING FISH IN DAL LAKE 
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THE AIRPLANE LOOKS AT THE FRENCH 


Familiar Parisian Landmarks Seen From The Sky 


THE PARTERRE OF THE LOUVRE 


With the exception of Notre Dame, the Louvre is the most ancient and the grandest monument in Paris. 


CAPITAL 


PLACE DE L’OPERA 


The crowds and noisy traffic of this 
busy square and the elaborately 
ornamented facade of the Opera 
House are familiar enough to 
travelers who have sat beneath the 
bright awning of the Café de la 
Paix. Seen from the air, the vast 
proportions of the Opera are more 
apparent. It is the largest theater 
in Europe as regards area, occupy- 
ing a space of nearly three acres. 


In this view we look down on the 


Place du Carrousel flanked by two of the Louvre’s huge wings. The Arc de Triomphe du Carrousel in the center was erected under Napoleon I. 
The north wing is purely modern, dating from the First and Second Empires and the Third Republic. 
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THE MAJESTY OF 
NOTRE DAME 


The first great building to 
rise on the Ile de la Cité, 
Notre Dame still retains its 
majesty after more than 
seven centuries. The first 
stone of this cathedral was 
laid in 1163 by Pope Alex- 
ander III, but the edifice 
was not completed until 
1235. The view from the 
towers of Notre Dame is 
still the finest in the city 
despite the Tour Eiffel. 


THE LAW COURTS AND THE SAINTE CHAPELLE 


In the section occupied by the Palais de Justice the sombre structures which house the headquarters of the law 
and the police nearly conceal one of the most beautiful medieval buildings which Paris possesses—the Sainte 
Chapelle. This architectural gem with its highpitched roof and slender, delicate spire may be seen directly in 
the center of the picture, near the main entrance to the Palais de Justice. The Sainte Chapelle was erected by 
Louis XI to house the veritable Crown of Thorns and a fragment of the true Cross which the saintly king pur- 
chased from the emperor of Constantinople for an immense sum of money. These sacred relics have long since 
been removed to Notre Dame and, save for the Messe Rouge celebrated yearly on the re-opening of the courts, no 
other religious services take place in the chapel. — 
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CLIMBING PIKES PEAK IN MIDWINTER 


Few sports offer more exhilarating hazards than climbing a 14,109 foot peak in midwinter. These men are battling the wind- 
tossed snow on the seven mile climb to the summit of Pikes Peak. 


PIKES 


PEAK GOES 


ON THE AIR 


Making Radio History—Speaking From the Summit of a Famous Mountain— 


A Hazardous Winter Climb 


By ArtHur HAWTHORNE CARHART 


e6 N | EVER will man stand on that summit!’ 


Lieutenant Zebulon Montgomery Pike was certain of 
that statement when he and his men abandoned their at- 
tempt to reach the top of the mountain he designated “The Grand 

Peak.” 

But one hundred twenty-six years later, our party of five were 
Starting for the top. We knew that regardless of hazard or mis- 
hap we must be at the Summit House before two o’clock the 
next day, November 15th, 1932. At that hour we would play 
our part in a broadcast that would make radio history. Approxi- 
mately fifty major stations would carry the program feature, a 
two-way talk between the top and base of the peak over a new 
five meter portable sender-receiver set. And when these special- 
event programs go on the air—they go! 

Wind tossed snow so cold it was dry as desert sand as we 
started up the seven mile climb through arctic barrens. In that 
distance we would lift a half mile in elevation. Under summer 
conditions that would have been no trick. But for outright haz- 
ard few outdoor sports are as challenging as topping a 14,000 
foot peak of the Rockies after winter clamps down. If storm 
came we would have our troubles. 

_The technical division of our party included Al Slusser of 
KOA’S engineering staff, and Joe Rorher of Colorado Springs. 
R. W. Magee and Lawrence Cockrill, expert mountaineers, were 
along partly for sport but also because their knowledge of the 
peak might be desperately important if storm broke. My own 
responsibility and privilege was to speak through the microphone 
of the five meter set. 

On our backs we carried this short-wave outfit that never 
before had been used in any general broadcast, a battery-powered 
receiving set, and Rorher was packing his portable combination 
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sending and receiving twenty-meter set. In the packs was grub 
for two days and an extra emergency ration. Even though loads 
had been kept to a minimum their weight forced many rests. 
We would flop on the hard, dry snow, get our breath, then floun- 
der up, plug and plod, on toward the top. Like any adventure 
while it is going on, this was labor. 

But even labor did not rob the trip of its fullness of interest. 
We had started in the life zone typical of upper plateaus of 
northern Old Mexico. Representative plants are the yucca, the 
cholla cactus and pifion pine. In the brief hours and miles re- 
quired for us to reach timberline we had traversed zones typical 
of ecological changes such as we would have passed in going 
from Old Mexico to the northern end of Hudson’s Bay. We 
faced -up toward the top where treeless, wind-scoured slopes, 
meadows and cliffs suggested a landscape north of the Arctic 
Circle. 

As the way swung around bleak shoulders where snow fumed 
up rocky chutes, we could see over a hundred and fifty miles to 
Trinchera Peak. Also southward we saw Sierra Blanca, Baldy, 
Kit Carson, Crestone Needles, Crestone Peak and Humbolt, all 
high points in the Sangre de Cristo range. These all are over 
14,000 feet in elevation. Few people realize that there are but 
eight peaks topping this level in all of Switzerland—and fifty 
over that elevation in Colorado. 

Above timberline wild life is limited. Below we had seen signs 
of mule deer browsing. But higher we saw only tracks of a 
varying hare. Generally he is called “snowshoe rabbit” for in 
winter his feet grow great hair pads to enable him to travel on 
drifts. He is brown in summer, white in winter. This protec- 
tive color change is made also by the ptarmigan, a bird a little 
larger than a pigeon that lives constantly in the high Rockies. 


At one spot I heard a coney, a curious bat-eared animal 
about the size of a big guinea pig, all brown, and an exclu- 
sive timberline dweller. The coney stores hay for winter feed 
and apparently keeps active except when snowbound. That 
was the only touch of life in the treeless wastes above the last 
timber. 

Southward we could see Pueblo marked by dusky banners 
of smoke from the steel mills. It was from this spot Pike set 
out that wintry day in 1806 planning to scale the peak in one 
full day of climbing. Contrary to popular belief, Pike was 
not the discoverer of the peak that bears his name. Probably 
Zaldivar, a Spanish noble, traveled by in 1598, twenty-two 
years before Pilgrims stepped on Plymouth Rock. Other Span- 
iards, following eagerly on the trails of gold, must have seen 
this peak and used it for a landmark. It is likely that the 
brothers Mallet, intrepid Frenchmen, who came this way in 
1739, used the peak to guide their travels. The first citizen of 
the United States to behold the peak so far as records exist, was 
a trader named Purcell. And the first man of record to scale it 
was Dr. James of the Long Expedition in 1820. Pike did not 
claim to have discovered it ; nor did he attempt to mark it with his 
name. Generally in his Journal he calls it only “The Grand Peak.” 

The continual soft roar of the alpine winds, the jetting snow, 
the metallic quality of the sunlight, and that steady, muscle- 
deadening drag that sets hearts pounding, ran accompaniment to 
thoughts of Pike and his men as we rounded the last shoulder 
before the final switchback. From this shoulder we could see 
the flanking peak called Cameron’s Cone near which Pike gave 
up in his attempt to climb the peak. 

Pike’s Journal tells his story as a military man would set down 
the facts. He sighted the peak first on November 15th. It was 
the 23rd before his party encamped at Pueblo’s site. The peak 
had been in view all that time. This should have warned him 
but on that day he writes, “I concluded to put my party in a 
defensible situation and ascend the north fork (Fountain Creek), 
to the high point of the Blue Mountain, which we conceived 
would be one day’s march.” 

At noon on the 24th Lieutenant Pike, Dr. Robinson and Pri- 
vates Miller and Brown set out for the top of the mountain. 
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MONARCH OF THE ROCKIES 


The peak which takes its name 
from the explorer, Zebulon 
Pike, has one of the most com- 
manding locations of any 
mountain in Colorado. The 
snow-clad summit which served 
as a landmark to so many 
pioneers may be seen for 
hundreds of miles. 


AT THE SUMMIT 


Four members of the climbing 
party are seen below standing 
in a high wind on the east face 
of the peak at the edge of a 
thousand foot drop while the 
clouds boil over the lower 
mountains in the background. 


That night they camped on the plains; the next at the base of 
the foothills; the succeeding night they spent in man-deep snow 
on the slopes after having seen a cloud bank pouring snow on 
the plains while the mountain tops were in full sun; and finally 
on the 27th Pike quit with the statement that he believed ‘no 


human being could have ascended to its summit.’ He estimated 
the peak’s top at 18,581 above sea level. It is actually 14,109; 
twenty-sixth in Colorado in point of elevation. Pike got back 
to his base camp late on the 29th, certain that the peak would 
never be mastered. Now a cog road, a fine foot trail and a mo- 
tor highway reach the top. A lot had happened between the No- 
vember 15th when Pike had first seen this mountain and the 15th 
on which our broadcast was scheduled. 

Clouds were trailing whiskers over the top as we hit the sum- 
mit. We had started to climb at 11.15 and now at 2.55 we were 
up. Magee, Rorher and Slusser dropped flat on the snow while 
Cockrill kept on to undo the big iron door of the low-roofed 
stone house. A little rest, a light lunch, a fire in the big stove 
built with coal hauled up on the last trip of the cog road train, 
a drink of water secured by melting ice from a cake stored in a 
shed, and then the two radio men started to establish communi- 
cations with down below. Every New Year’s Eve the AdAmAn 
Club, a group of hardy mountaineers, climbs Pikes to set off fire- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S NEW 
PUBLICATION 


The Committee of Selection takes 
pleasure in announcing as its new quarter- 
ly publication William J. Makin’s “Red 
Sea Nights.” This book will introduce to 
American readers a brilliant travel writer 
who describes an unfamiliar world in 
which the romance and mystery of the 
East has found a last refuge. 

“Red Sea Nights” is the odyssey of an 
audacious journalist. Few travelers have 
ever really discovered the secrets of the 
Red Sea and its tributary dominions, the 
secrets hidden in the squalid seaports of 
Arabia, in the barbarous cities of Abys- 
sinia and Somaliland, in the slums of 
Cairo and Constantinople, and in the en- 
campments of bandits, slave traders and 
drug smugglers. Here is a book that 
avoids the obvious places and explores 
secret corners of the Eastern world. 

From Port Said to the sweltering sea- 
port of Mecca, from the furnace-city of 
Aden to Djibouti, from the Kingdom of 
the Lion of Judah to the filthy dens of the 
Mouski this book reveals a colorful and 
dramatic panorama of Oriental life. The 
flashing descriptions of the coronation 
ceremonies of Ras Tafari; the stories of 
adventurers and cheapjack concessionaires 
in a dozen Red Sea ports; the thumbnail 
sketches of exiled puppets of civilization 
fighting ennui and despair with cognac in 
the tawdry outposts of imperialism; the 
motley thousands of pilgrims from all 
over the world landing at Jidda and setting 
forth to win paradise at Mecca; the awful 
catastrophe of the burning ship Asia 
crowded with hundreds of Moslems— 
these are a few of the high spots in “Red 
Sea Nights.” 

There are vivid pictures of those crawl- 
ing sand rats, the tomb robbers of Egypt; 
of the slave traffic on the Red Sea; of life 
on an Arab dhow; of the pearl divers of 
the Arab coast; and, finally, there is the 
strange story of what became of the 500 
wives of Abdul the Damned. 

In “Red Sea Nights” the Committee of 
Selection feels that it has made a real dis- 
covery—a book containing more sheer ex- 
citement than a score of ordinary travel 
books by a man who is an incomparably 
shrewd observer, a courageous traveler 
and a born writer. 

This special edition of “Red Sea 
Nights” is issued to members of the 
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ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


No @esC. -at athesspecialy price oi 1$2-20; 
postpaid. It is illustrated with seventeen 
photographs, pictorial end-papers and a 
map. The jacket is in four colors. 
Later, another edition of this book will be 
issued for the general public. 

New members who are not familiar 
with the Club’s quarterly publications will 
be interested to know that for more ‘than 
three years we have been issuing notable 
new books on travel, exploration ‘and 
other allied subjects. Copies of “Red Sea 
Nights” and information about previous 


publications may be secured by writing, to 


the secretary. 


MOTORING TO MEXICO CITY 


To the American motorist one of the 
most interesting developments in Mexico 
is the construction of that portion of the 
Pan-American highway which runs from 
Laredo to Mexico City, a distance of 763 
miles. This road was provisionally 
opened to traffic on May 13, 1931, the pur- 
pose being to use the temporary sections 
of the road as a means of transporting 
material and machinery necessary for con- 
structing the permanent road. Since then 
intensive work has been carried on for the 
improvement of the main body of the road 
and for the provisior.al stretches in order 
that it may be in good condition for travel 
at any time of the year. The following 
summary shows the present state of con- 
struction. Work is being advanced from 
day to day and careful inquiry at Laredo 
and subsequent points ought to be made 
as one proceeds in order to supplement 
this report: 

New Laredo to Monterey: Distance 
145 miles. Completely finished with all- 
year oiled gravel. 

Montery to Ciudad Victoria, 145 to 
324 miles. Grading, bridging and gravel 
surfacing completed for all-year traffic. 
Now being paved or oil-surfaced 

Ciudad Victoria to Valles, 324 to 466 
miles. In various stages of construction 
being more than half finished but still very 
dangerous except in dry season from No- 
vember to June. For about forty miles 
this is safe going all year. The balance is 
expected to be completed this year, but it 
is probable that it will be 1934 before it is 
finished and safe for travel at all times. 

Valles to Tomazunchale, 466 to 533 
miles. About ten miles of this stretch is 
finished, the balance being provisional 
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and about 12 to 16 feet wide covered with: 
stone and gravel in process of construc- 
tion, not to be attempted in wet season. 
This stretch is being widened and im- 
proved and a substantial improvement 1s. 
predicted for 1933-4. 

Tomazunchale to Tasquillo, 533 to 651 
miles. To San Vicente, 633 miles, the 
road is open and travelable all year, 
though narrow and over the most moun- 
tainous region traversed by the Highway, 
with steep slope on one side and no guard 
rails as yet completed. 

Tasquillo to Colonia, 651 to 711 miles. 
This section of sixty miles is all finished. 
Roadbed is wide and maintained. 

Colonia to Mexico, D.F. 711 m. to 763 m. 
This final section of fifty-two miles, com- 
pletely finished and oil surfaced, is kept 
maintained and good at any time of the 
year. 

Summarizing we may quote the words 
of the San Antonio Chamber of Com- 
merce: ‘““Though an amazing feat of engi- 
neering skill, the Pan American Highway 
connecting Laredo with Mexico City, is 
still unfinished. It is unwise to attempt 
this drive unless you are adventurous, as 
it is hazardous at best and dangerous at 
the worst.” However, persons desiring 
to take their cars direct to Mexico City 
may arrange to send them by rail from 
Laredo over the National Railways of 
Mexico at a cost of $1.29 per cwt. 

There is an optional way over which 
some of our members have gone, which is 
via Monterey to Saltillo and San Luis 
Potosi, a total distance from Laredo of 
about 700 miles. This trip has been made 
in five days. 

Further enlightenment on the rules and 
regulation for entering Mexico may be ob- 
tained at the Chamber of Commerce in San 
Antonio or Laredo, where any new require- 
ments may be noted. And when you arrive 
in Mexico City, by all means visit the Amer- 
ican Chamber of Commerce and get full in- 
formation on the city, its hotels and other 
accommodations. 

Those contemplating the trip as above out- 
lined should write the National Travel Club, 
Division of Motor Tours, which will provide 
detailed maps, list of hotels and other useful 
data as to clothing and things to carry on the 
trip. 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


The following hotel is to be eliminated 
from the Club’s Official Hotel and Shop 
Bulletin: Colorado Springs, Colorado— 
The Antlers Hotel. 


« §S. S. Reliance Pleasure Cruises - 


West Indies 
Panama and 


So. America 


March | |—from New York 
—A Bridge-Cruise under 
the direction of Shepard 
Barclay, the noted author- 
ity, and a Pleasure Pirate 
2] Pilgrimage of 18 days to 

Venezuela, Curacao, Pan- 
ama, Kingston, Haiti, Ha- 
vana. Rates from $192.50. 


bo Mees "hill 
> April ip ete Haiti- 
Jamaica—Havana— 


12 days. Rates $132.50 up. 


e 
April 14—The Easter 
Cruise of 9 days— 
Bermuda — Nassau. 
Rates from $102.50. 
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CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or 
39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Z>Do-amz>-omcwsD 


Land of the 
Midnight Sun 


and Russia 


July |—from New York 
on the ideal cruising 
steamship to the mystic 
Arctic Circle, magnificent 
fjords, charming historic 
cities — Iceland, Norway, 
Sweden, Estonia, Finland, 
Denmark and Russia—with 
5 days in the U. S. S. R. 
Rates—43 days, without 
shore excursions 


—from $395.00. 


Stop-over privileges in 
Europe make this cruise 
ideal for extension travel. 


BRANCHES, AGENCIES IN 
ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Travel 
the Road to 
Beauty! 


Helena Rubenstein, world-famous 
Beauty Leader, smooths the path 
of beauty with her famous Beauty 
Travel Kit. All beauty preparations 
are compactly grouped—a perfect salon treatment at a moment’s 
notice, whether you are at home or abroad. And the cases are so 
attractive! Stunning zipper bags of moire in colors—rubberlined! 


Eight preparations in the travel beauty kit! 


*Pasteurized Face Cream—the cream that does more than cleanse—penetrates 
deeply and remolds the tissues to new youth. 


helena rubinstein 


*Youthifying Tissue Cream—a rich, herbal blend that supplies vital nourish- 
ing elements. Mildly bracing; stimulating, too. 


*Skin Toning Lotion—Ideal for refining skin texture; tones and firms. 


*Beauty Grains—the unique washing preparation that lifts impurities from 
the pores, whitens and clears the skin. 


*Beautifying Skinfood—brings the skin new radiance and animation. 


*Hand Lotion—the perfect lotion for smoothing, whitening the hands. 


Make-up too! 
*Helena Rubinstein’s Powder—beneficial and flattering. 
*Helena Rubinstein’s Rouge —Youthifying to every cheek! 


TRAVEL BEAUTY KIT COMPLETE... 7.50 
Or beauty preparations may be bought separately... 1.00; 1.25 


helena rubinstein 
8 East 57th Street, New York 


PARIS 
LONDON 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


CENTER OF NEW YORK! 


© The Hotel Montclair is located in the very heart 
of the fashionable Park Avenue district—the world 
famous residential and shopping center of New 
York’s elite. Every 
room with bath, shower and radio. Adjacent to 
Grand Central and B. & O. Bus Terminal. . . 
a few minutes from Pennsylvania Station. 


800 sunny, outside rooms. 


only 


LIVE IN THE NEW SMART 


NOTHING FINER IN HOTEL 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


AT THESE RATES 


DOUBLE ROOMS 
from $3.50 to $6 per day 
WEEKLY from $15.00 


SINGLE ROOMS 
from $2.50 to $5 per day 
WEEKLY from $21.00 


HED ELE MONEE AER 


Lexington Avenue, 49th to 50th Streets, N. Y. C. 


J. L. Pultz, Resident Manager 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


ANNOUNCING 
NEW LOW RATES 


In a Two-weeks Vacation for*192 
ONLY POSSIBLE BY THE 


BREMEN « EUROPA 


Fastest liners afloat. All-expense 

tours. 4 to 7 days in London and 

Paris. — Other longer tours to all 

Europe at lower and higher prices 

by Lloyd express and cabin liners. 
Write for information. 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


57 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


RARAAARARAARRARAARAARRARZA 


SINGLE ROOMS 


$5, $6. 


4 


-. NONE HIGHER 


DOUBLE ROOMS 


$7, $8 . 


.. NONE HIGHER 


PARLOR, BEDROOM, BATH $10, $14, $18, $20 . . . NONE HIGHER 


BREAKFAST 75c, 91... 


LUNCHEON $1, $1.50 


OAK ROOM: DINNER, $2.50... SEAGLADE: DINNER $3: SUPPER $1.50 


a la carte prices entirely revised 


FIFTH AVE - NEWYORK 
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Changed, the wCOstae tee Un: 
changed, the established gra- 
ciousness, the quiet seclusion, 
the well-mannered service of 
St. Regis, famous for knowing 


how nice people like to live. 


|through the 


i New 


CORAL EDENS OF THE WESTERN PACIFIC 


(Continued from page 12) 
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The Marshall Bennet group 

consists of five tiny elevated 

coral atolls lying between the 

Trobriand Islands and Wood- 
lark Island. 


ous South Sea regions. Through- 
out the islands it was always my 


delight, after having become ac- 
quainted with the people, to let 
them gather on board and _ pore 


pictures—pictures of 
bushy-haired Fijians, pareu-clad 
Tahitians, fearsomely garbed Pa- 
puans, and so on. I would sit to 
one side and revel in the reactions 
of the natives toward other similar 
looking peoples with totally differ- 
ent cultures. It was always a source 
of great amusement to listen to 
their exclamations, their shrieks of 
laughter at something to them very 
odd, and to watch their round-eyed 
wonder. 

Clad in bark loin strap, the atoll 
dweller who had never seen land 
higher than six feet above sea level 
gazed in wonder upon the calico 


|clad Tahitian fishing in the shad- 


ows of his nine thousand foot 
mountain peaks. New Hebridean 
cannibals muttered excitedly over 
New Guinean headhunters with 


their gruesome skull trophies. 

The reaction of the Kitava peo- 
ple was something unique, though, 
showing the elasticity of their 
minds. Quite a crowd was aboard 
one afternoon, mostly young girls 
in their bushy little musical comedy 
skirts. As usual in these islands 
they wore very few ornaments— 
just a neck band, a string of small 
shells and arm bands with perhaps 
a flower stuck in. Their ear lobes 
were slightly enlarged to hold small 
ornaments. 

They came across pictures of 
Guinea men, grotesquely 
painted, attired in huge shell orna- 
ments, earrings, noserings and head 
dresses. There was tremendous ex- 
citement. The girls went into ec- 
stacies over the weird people, and 
then very suddenly trouped off in 
their canoes chattering excitedly. I 
was at a loss to explain the sudden 
departure. 

Two hours later I saw a most ex- 
traordinary crowd collecting upon 
the beach, and a few moments later 
I received aboard the Svaap what 
was probably the most ridiculous 
locking delegation that ever trod 
the decks of that widely traveled 
little ship. 

A dozen of the cleverest girls had 
dressed themselves up in such a 
manner that the most  sartorially 
inclined Sepik River head hunter 
(the innocent cause of the masque- 
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rade) would have hidden his head 
in shame and envy. From some- 
where they had procured paints, 
natural tints of their own manufac- 
ture, and their faces and _ bodies 
were a riot of color. They had tied 
huge shells to their ears. Rooster 
feathers took the place of the bird 
of paradise in the New Guinea head 
dress. One young lady—her name 
was Lebutubutu, meaning  back- 
wards and forwards, and I strongly 
suspect that she was the inspiration 
for the whole affair—wore a large 
wooden bowl as a loin covering, 
over her grass skirt. She had seen 
the public shell of a Papuan. 

In several years of exploration 
among primitive islands this is the 
sole case of imaginative imitation 
that occurred. I was tremendously 
impressed and suddenly felt that I 
knew an entirely new side of their 
character. 

I was especially interested in the 
sorcery which plays such an impor- 
tant part in their lives. Sorcery 
among primitives is something a 
Caucasian mind cannot fully under- 
stand. Formerly I was quite scep- 
tical about it all, but after years 
among the various races of the Pa- 
cific I came to realize that there 
are things connected with the life 
of primitives of which we have no 
comprehension. There is something 
intangible, something upon which 
one cannot lay one’s finger, some- 
thing one cannot even believe—but 
it is there. Puripuri it is called here, 
black magic in Africa. Invisible, in- 
tangible, it permeates the waking 
and sleeping hours of primitive peo- 
ple. So absolute is their belief in 
it that they will die from nothing 
more than fear of it. 

It is difficult for a white man to 
discuss the question. I do not pro- 
fess to know if there is any definite 
power, any tangible force of good 
or evil, which can be directed at 
will by the sorcerer. Reason tells 
me that there is not. But I have 
seen sorcery at work in various 
primitive lands and definitely know 
what it can do. Hence the only 
logical conclusion, to one with the 
imaginative limitations of the white 
man, is that the faith, the belief, in 
sorcery, is so absolute and all-per- 
vading that psychology steps in and 
creates artificially the condition the 
subject believes the sorcerer to 
have ordered. And the sorcerer, 
knowing at first from tradition and 
later from personal experience, the 
power of the weapon he _ holds, 
probably believes just as implicitly 
in the powers of his incantations 


and the various other forms of 
magic. 
Practically the only forms of 


death which are recognized as nat- 
ural are suicide and death from 
fighting. All others are blamed 
somehow upon puripurt. No sooner 
is a man taken ill than he tries to 
ascertain who can be the cause of 
his trouble. He tries. by counter 
spells and charms to conjure away 
the evil spell, or may even try di- 
rect bribery upon the enemy. If 
all fails he will work himself into 
such a mental state that he will un- 
doubtedly die. 
(Continued on page 43) 
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Any primitive is quite capable of 
lying down and dying if he believes 
he must die. Etera, for that mat- 
ter, almost up and died two or three 
times when he decided that we 
could not survive a severe trial. I 
remember in particular when we 
had been struggling along the New 
Guinea coast for months, short of 
food, seeing nothing but hideous 
head hunters, stone age savages, 
Etera gave up the ghost and de- 
cided that we could never come 
through alive. For no other reason 
other than mental, he took sick, 
and was failing rapidly. Luckily 
we came to a settlement with a few 
white faces, and friendly natives to 
give him courage to recover, which 
he did speedily. 

One must not, from all this, as- 
sume that magic is confined to life 
and death. On the contrary, it per- 
vades all activities of Kitava, and 
the other islands. Agriculture, 
arts and crafts, success in all walks 
of life especially in love, personal 
beauty, ability—each subject has its 
own particular magic upon which 
success or failure depends. 

So important is the yam harvest 
to these island people that the gar- 
den magician is exceeded in power 
only by the sorcerer and the chief. 
The position, which is hereditary, 
is handed down from generation to 
generation in the female line. Once 
or twice in the year, during the har- 
vest time when the spirits of the 
dead are called back trom Tuma 


for their annual gifts, and during the 
planting period, the garden magi- 
cian wields .even greater power, 
overshadowing even the chief him- 
self. 

The days passed rapidly on Ki- 
tava; days of tramping over hard 


trails consisting mainly of sharp | 


coral crags and shells, accompanied 
by one or two boys to guide me 
through the intricate plantings and 
hamlets of the crater plateau; days 
on the water in the outriggers; and 
rainy days indoors, with the acrid 
smoke of the fire in my eyes, while 
the women chattered ceaselessly 
over their work of making new 
skirts, necklaces, and so on, with 
one of the men tapping idly on one 


of the little double-funnel shaped 
drums. In the evenings the flying 


foxes would glide clumsily over the 
palms. 

Finally we left Kitava, where we 
had stayed longest on the Marshall 
Bennets, and were off for the great 
dark island of New Guinea. On 
our way we sailed close by the 
shores of Tuma—the spirit land of 
these people. There are brown in- 
habitants living there, but they do 
not interfere. The migrating spir- 
its descend to another world be- 
neath, where reigns their kindly 
god, Topilita, in a land filled with 
beauty. 

And so we said farewell to the 
islands, and were at sea. 
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THE WHITE GOLD OF MEISSEN 
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drained substance is now kneaded 
in a great machine to insure per- 
fect mixture. Again it is drained 
through a sieve so fine you can 
scarcely see through the mesh. In 
this final running from one vat to 
another there is an electric magnet 
in the trough that removes the 
finest metallic particles that would 
otherwise leave flaws in the finished 


product. 

Thence I passed to the floors 
where the other components of 
porcelain were being processed. 


Here the ground batter is allowed 
to rot for another eight months. 
After more mixing and draining, it 
is finally set aside to rot for a final 
nine months. It is more than a 
year before the original paste is 
sufficiently aged and ripe for model- 
ling and baking. This tedious proc- 
ess, coupled with the fact that prac- 
tically every step in the making of 
every piece of Meissenware had to 
be handled all or in part by hand— 
by experts in fact who served long 
and studious apprenticeships or 
were accredited artists—gave me 
not only a respect for the coveted 
trade-mark of the crossed swords, 
but settled a long-standing doubt 
as to the reason for such high cost 
of the product. All the work is in- 
dividual, every worker being in 
some degree an artist. In fact 
there is a great preparatory trade 
school in the town where the young 
people in the families who have for 


generations been Meissen potters, 
serve their apprenticeship. 
To my surprise, I found that 


each object shrank one-sixth of its 
size after baking. The dried clay 
before baking is simply a light 
fragile bisque. The glaze is ob- 
tained by dipping the bisque ob- 
jects in a solution of the feldspar 
and quartz and then baked. Cer- 
tain effects are obtained by paint- 
ing the raw porcelain beneath the 
glaze. Still other effects by paint- 
ing over one ‘glaze and over an- 
other and another. The rare royal 
blue, for example, requires several 
special bakings under extraordinary 
conditions, one of them being 
the use of wood instead of char- 
coal in the kilns. 

The intricate pieces of Meissen 
are all assembled and put together 
with infinite pains. Practically all 


the painting is done  free-hand. 
Some women spend their whole 
lives in painting in the delicate 


veins of grape leaves. 

In the ateliers I found a number 
of artists of the first rank, painting 
scenes or flowers that vie with the 
finest works on canvas. 

And so at length I reached the 
end of the fairy talie that one 
Johann Friederich Boettger spun 
in life by digging for gold and find- 
ing a china that has proved to be 
Eldorado for a world ever seeking 
a new medium of artistic expres- 
sion. 
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SORCERY IN THE PYRENEES 
(Continued from page 17) 


As may be expected, the habit of 
hunting a supernatural cause for all 
misfortunes, often creates tragic situ- 
ations. Plenty of somber _ stories 


| creep into the papers or find their 


conclusion in a criminal court. Last 
summer, in a village of the high foot- 
hills, a child died of meningitis. The 
parents, convinced that someone’s 
malevolence had been responsible for 
the child’s death, consulted a sorcer- 
er. The latter informed them that 
an old woman—speedily identified by 
the couple—had perpetrated the 
“crime.” In that case, it took the 
intervention of the gendarmes to pre- 
vent a lynching. Another family, in 
doubt as to the person who had 
caused the sickness of their oxen, 
was advised by a sorcerer to try the 
“water-test.” The family placed a 
kettle over the fire; and when the 
water boiled the first person to pass 
before the door—according to the 
magician—would be the culprit. As 
it happened, the “culprit” was the 
child of a neighbor with whom the 
family had had frequent squabbles 
concerning the boundaries of their 
respective fields. The couple seized 
the child, and thrust its hands in the 
boiling water, in hopes of obtaining 
a “confession.” That incident fin- 
ished in the courts, disastrously for 
the credulous family of peasants. 

Not long ago, I was given still an- 
other example of the pernicious role 
that the dealers in the invisible play 
in the life of the community. Stropy, 
the village drunkard, who having 
converted all his possessions into al- 
cohol, is one of the rare peasants of 
the village who has leisure to do odd 
jobs for his neighbors. He comes 
occasionally to work in my garden. 
Stropy’s family led a miserable ex- 
istence, always on the verge of 
famine, until recently his wife found 
a “protector” in an elderly peasant of 
the neighborhood. The protector 
had a wife, to be sure, but older and 
less attractive than Stropy’s. One 
day Stropy, rendered unusually com- 
municative by several bottles of red 
wine, confided the following: 

The sheep belonging to Ripetit (the 
elderly peasant) all had foot disease. 
The old man had gone with Stropy’s 
wife to find out from a sorcerer who 
had cast a spell on his flock. And 
the sorcerer had said that Ripetit’s 
own wife was at fault. Whereupon 
the old peasant had asked the sorcer- 
er whether she couldn’t make away 
with his wife. The sorcerer replied 
that she personally did not have suf- 
ficient power; but if Ripetit would 
consult a colleague at St. Cyprien, a 
suburb of Toulouse, no doubt he 
would be given a solution! 

“And so,” Stropy concluded, “Ripe- 
tit and my wife are going to see the 
sorcerer at St. Cyprien. Ripetit’s 
wife will die suddenly; and then we 
will all go to live at Ripetit’s house!” 

That happened several weeks ago. 
So far as I have been able to learn, 
the old man’s wife is still in good 
health. But I cannot help wonder- 
ing—in case the sorcerer at St. 
Cyprien proved as discreet as the 
brushio first — consulted—whether 
Stropy and Ripetit may not be tempt- 
ed to take matters into their own 
hands! 

While the case of Stropy may be 
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considered as extreme, the fact re- 
mains that among the peasants of the 
foothills, the belief in magic as a 
cause or remedy for misfortune is 
deeply ingrained. Whatever his dif- 
ficulty, the peasant today is fully as 
inclined to consult the sorcerer as to 
call in the doctor, lawyer, or vet- 
erinary. Or he may even apply to 
both! 

“Tt is somehow in the grain,” a 
young school-teacher of the region 
told me. “You can’t imagine how 
hard it is to shake off the belief in 
brushios and magic and the rest. 
Quite as if we had been born with 
it. It is like salamanders,” he went 
on. “Now, I know perfectly well 
from my courses in natural history 
that the salamander is a harmless 
green lizard. But the peasants call 
it the ‘friend of snakes.’ They say 
its bite is deadly; when it sets its 
teeth in your flesh, it takes a red hot 
iron to make it let go. In fact, all 
during my childhood I heard such 
dreadful tales about the salamander 
that even today I can’t see one with- 
out a shudder. And I wouldn't 
touch a salamander, not even with a 
stick, for anything! 

“It’s the same with magic and 
brushios. My father and mother be- 
lieve in them, hard as anything. My 
uncle—he’s dead now—used to know 
a man who changed himself into cof- 
fins; everywhere my uncle went, he 
saw coffins and candles, until some- 
one gave him a counter-charm. Per- 
haps it was true; perhaps it wasn’t; 
but my uncle swore to it and my 
father and mother too. And it is 
hard to believe that your own par- 
ents are liars. Besides, there are so 
many things you can’t explain. 

“Perhaps it’s like the radio,” the 
young school-teacher continued, half 
jesting, half in earnest (a five-lamp 
radio stood on his table as he talked) 
“That machine makes you _ hear 
voices. Nothing mysterious about it, 
though our grandparents would have 
thought it absolutely diabolic. Per- 
haps someday we will have a machine 
that will show up the brushio. But 
in the meantime you’re not going to 
get people to give up the things 
they’ve always believed in.” 

So it is that the country folk of 
Western Europe today, like my 
neighbors of the Pyrenees foothills, 
continue to people their world with 
supernatural forces in whose grip 
man is but a toy; mysterious beings 
that cluster about the hearth, wait 
for the peasant at his door, travel 
through the night, and are docile to 
the will of those who “know secrets.” 
Not that this implies a relapse into 
paganism in a period of growing 
scepticism, as certain students of the 
question/ have asserted. It is rather 
a survival of beliefs and traditions 
old as humanity (witness the pre- 
historic. sorcerer of the Pyrenees 
cave) still alive among people living 
close to the soil whose relative pros- 
perity dates merely from a century 
or so. In the words of the young 
school-teacher of the ‘foothills: “It 
is hard to believe that your parents 
are liars; and besides there are so 
many things that science has not yet 
been able to explain!” 
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FRIENDLY DAYS IN THE OZARKS 


(Continued from page 21) 


golly.’ So we run one. Then all the 
boys wanted to swing Sally, so we 
danced a Virginny reel. 

“We slept at her house that night 
and next day we went over to my 
folks. They give us a big supper, 
and the day after that we come up 
here where I’d raised this house.” 

His cabin is one of the old-time 
sort, two log rooms and a boarded- 
up lean-to. The roof-line is some- 
what catawaumpus and the rock 
chimney tilts a little bit towards the 
southeast. The walls are weather 
warped and powdery-gray. Wild 
ferns grow at its shaded end. Blue 
grass and buck bushes and tea roses 
vie for space in the rough-faced 
lawn. A dim pathway leads up 
through an uncertain lane of flower- 
ing quince and hollyhocks. Tall ce- 
dars behind the place tell of slow 
generations of shade. 

“Tt aint much to look at, but it’s 
been home to us fer a mighty long 
time. Not much inside it, but I 
reckon they’s enough. Like I was 
sayin’ to the ole woman yissteday. I 
says: 

““They’s a right smart chance fer 
corn and a heap of fruit stuff and 
yarbs, and the shotes will be big 
enough to kill fer meat after the 
acorns is gone.’ ” 

But the hill man is wont to take 
nature as he finds her, without in- 
jecting complicated conversation. His 
love for living is not essentially a 
matter for words. Sense reactions 
are his criterions for reckoning and 
remembering happiness and ultimates 
and futurity. A hill country farmer 
will probably remember a given sea- 
son by the recollection of the in- 
tense sweetness of a particular shade- 
ripened dewberry. A rural damsel 
may likely remember a particular love 
affair by the odor of a starched shirt. 

The gentle people of the upbrush 
foretell weather from what they see 
and hear. A red sky at night predicts 
bright weather, a lemon-yellow sun- 
set means rain. The lay of the 
Milky Way foretells the direction of 
prevailing winds for the period of a 
lunar month. A white circle about 
the moon promises rain and the num- 
ber of stars within that circle tells 
the number -of intervening days. 
Snake tracks across a dusty lane fore- 
tell rain, so also does the call of 
the rain crow or the persistent croak- 
ing of tree frogs. If the edges of 
oak leaves be turned up enough to 
show the light green of the under- 
leaf, that, too, is a sign of. rain. 
Frost is due to fall four months after 
the first coming of the katydids. The 
coming of turkey buzzards is the first 
sure sign of spring. 

Folk remedies are another source 
for isolated quaintness. Hospitals 
and licensed doctors are scarce in 
upbrush Arkansas. So also are pass- 
able roads and money. Accordingly, 
there are herb doctors and faith doc- 
tors and mid-wives and blow heal- 
ers and sundry others. Backwoods 
medicine lore ranges from distorted 
voodooism to an altogether logical 
elementary pharmacy. 

They say that gold beads worn 
about the throat are a remedy for 
sore throat, amber beads a cure for 
goiter, that red beads are a cure for 
nose-bleed, and that a black silk cord 


about one’s neck remedies croup. 

Mare milk is good for whooping 
cough. Wearing a buzzard feather 
in one’s hat or a cartridge belt will 
guard off rheumatism. A hog-tooth 
carried in the right-hand pocket will 
keep away toothache. To cure foot 
cramps turn your shoes bottom side 
up before going to bed. To cure fits 
tear the victim’s shirt off and burn 
it. 

Love potions are still in common 
use—perfumed mixtures of sweet- 
tasting powders packeted so that they 
may be conveniently dropped in the 
coffee or the drinking liquor of the 
cooler member. And there are love 
charms made out of cherry pits or 
pink soap stone and worn most se- 
cretively about the neck. 

And the run of backwoods farm 
wives figure that catnip tea is good 
for colic; that horehound syrup will 
cure coughs and colds; that slippery 
elm bark is a splendid laxative, as 
are wild cherry cordial and the inner 
bark of young post oaks. 

The Arkansas backhills engender 
rich bounties of countryside tradi- 
tion; strange folk yarns, stories of 
magic and of cunning, stories of 
olden peoples, of Indians and of 
buried treasure; fanciful tales propa- 
gated by a story-loving people. 
Countryside hear-says are numerous 
as the turning lanes and flood gul- 
lies. That a soldier was shot down 


by bushwhackers, that Uncle Dickie | 


Dye was accustomed to kill twelve 
pigs each fall for the nurture of each 
one of his twelve offspring, that 
Uncle Ike Sellers buried gold in tin 
cans underneath his bean poles, that 
one of the Kilgew boys saw a beau- 
tiful lady all in white standing along- 
side the rail fence by Hawkin’s hog 
pasture the night after the Free Will 
Baptist Revival, those are typical of 
upbrush tradition. And there are 


semi-legends of moonshiners and cat- ! 


tle thieves, of pioneering and feuds 
and Re-Construction roughness, and 
there are children’s stories, revised 
nursery tales and even stranger turns 
of fantasy. 

Hill country social life embodies a 
picturesque conglomerate of usages 
which are fast coming to be forgot- 
ten. They have pie suppers, old- 
fashioned bazaars where home-baked 
pies are bought at auction for the 
benefit of the schoolhouse roof or 
the parson’s pay, or to equip the 
schoolmaster with a new overcoat or 
to help along other poor foiks. 

They have hay rides and ’possum 
hunts and moonlight picnics. They 
have candy pullings at which cooked 
sorghum molasses is pulled into wil- 
lowy and tasteful strands of sweet- 
ness, varying in color from creamy 
white to rich earthy brown. County 
fairs, and countryside speakings and 
re-unions do their part, and there are 
still Saturday night barn warmings 
where sire and swain pay the fiddler 
a quarter and square dance with the 
damsel of their heart and all others 
present. 

My father says: 

“You can take a man out of the 
hills, but you can’t never take the 
hills out of a man.” 

All considered, I believe the old 
gentleman is right. 


x * * 
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GREAT SOUTHERN 
RAILWAYS OF IRELAND 


A CRUISE 


You'll have to carry a ledger round with 
you if you’re going to rememberall the 
good things you hear in Ireland. The 
man who sells you cigarettes, the porter 
at the railway station, the woman at the 
little village shop—you’ll be telling your 
friends for weeks after of the droll and 
witty things they say 


It's very pleasant, too, to tee! that every- 
where you go you’re amongst friends, 
to be greeted on the road with ‘*Lé 
beds’ (Fine day) or ‘‘So mbean- 
nu1s1D Dia Duiec’’ (God bless you). 


It’s natural you should feel at home. 
Sullivan, famous in the War of Indepen- 
dence, was the son of a Limerick man ; 
the O’Briens who won at Machias were 
a Cork family ; Baltimore in Maryland 
takes its name from a little place in 
Ireland. Everywhere you'll find associa- 
tions with the United States. 


@ Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. 
Dester, Vice-President — Passenger 
Traffic, (Dept. A-38) L M S Corpo- 
ration, and GS. Rlys. of Ireland 
Agency, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, or from your own Ticket Agent. 
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- fort and romance of acruise on “ Britain’s Dream- 


Perfect 


For full details apply to 


THE BLUE STAR LINE 


me 3, Lower Regent Street, LONDON, ENG SO ms 
or any office of the Cunard S.S. Co. in U.S.A. and Canada 


2. OBAN 


Isle. Tour, 


THE 


AND IONA. The ‘‘Sacred’’ 


wonderful caves of Staffa— 
Iona Cathedral, 
turning to Oban by 
of Mull, all in one day— 
and what a day! 


HEBRIDEAN 


Illustrated Brochure 


DAVID MACBRAYNE 


SCOTLAND'S GRANDEST TOURS 


1. GLASGOW TO OBAN. 
“Columba,’’ the Queen of the River Steamers. A spark- 
ling sail on 
famous beauty of the Kyles of Bute—then by De Luxe 
coach from Ardrishaig 
kingdom of Dalriada, over one of Scotland’s most pic- 
turesque roads. 

Off again by boat—exploring 
Fil with dark Glencoe on the right, 
Nevis ahead. Then from Fort William along the exquisite 
Caledonian Canal, 
Loch Ness to Inverness—a 


Down the Clyde in R.M.S. 


the Firth of Clyde, emerging into the 


to Oban—through the ancient 


Loch Linnhe and Loch 
and towering Ben 


through Loch Lochy, Loch Oich and 


feast of beauty. 


TO STAFFA TOUR. In and around 
the romantic Hebridean 
visiting the Isles—so captivating, so 


mysterious in their 
ramic beauty. 

Seotland’s Grandest Tours 
live everlastingly in beauti- 
ful memory. Never miss 
them in your Europe trip! 


pano- 
ete., | re- 
South 


and Pro- 
from: 


(1928) 


“The Royal Route Tours’ 


gramme post free 


Ltd. 


44 Robertson Street. GLASGOW. C. 2., 
SCOTLAND, or Travel. 4 West [6th 
Street, NEW YORK 
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Vl WS 
The Play-ground 
- » Of the Sun 


HAWAII 


Z 


ARTHEST from winter—near- 
est to Paradise—these glamor- 
ous mid-Pacific isles offer every va- 
cation joy! Here youmay swim, play, 
rest, explore a land brocaded with 
flowers—and sample the languid 
magic of the South Seas! 


Live in luxury as you explore this 
nomadic treasure! Cleaving’a 
sunny sea-way, the princely 
“Mariposa” and “Monterey” 
—sensations in trans- 
Pacific travel—express 
superb life at sea in 
the language 


li. of today. 
Hea 


est of ocean 
voyages is their 
less-than-five-day 
passage from Califor- 
nia to Hawaii. The gay- 
est of cities—San Francisco 
and Los Angelesare their 
famed ports of departure. No 
holiday is comparable to this 
in Value. Costs are cut to the 
cloth-of-the-times—while the ser- 
vice, diversion and new experience 
surpass all records of the past. 


NEW ZEALAND and AUSTRALIA 


The “Mariposa” and “Monterey,” 
continuing beyond Hawaii, open 
a rich NEW travel-field! Scenic 
wonderland of New Zealand 
just 16 days from California, 
the great empire of Australia 
but 19 days away! Enroute 
are fascinating stops at ex- 
quisite Pago Pago in fam- 
ous Samoa, Suva in ex- 
otic Fiji. Secure de- 
tails at all travel 
agencies 


OL eis s 
—_\ 


New low rail fares in connection with tickets to 
Hawaii! Reduced rates at Royal Hawaiian Hotel. 


/) : 


HOUSEBOATING IN THE HIMALAYAS 
(Continued from page 35) 


bridal veil, her fingers tinged with 
henna and her coronet of jewels, re- 
clining on the cushions as the royal 
barge proceeded down Dal Lake. 
When the sun set on Dal Lake 


| there were golden clouds above a 


cloudless golden sea. Far across 
jade green depths under the wil- 
lows came the far faint tinkle of 
bells, the fragrance of wood smoke 


IN THE CANALS OF SRINAGAR 


The boats of Kashmir are equipped with gay awnings and propelled 

by boatmen with heart-shaped paddles. 

craft are used by the tradesmen to transport their produce. 

scene in the Venice of Kashmir, this picture shows part of the Mar 

Canal, one of the city’s innumerable waterways, along which the life 

of the city has flowed since it was built in the sixth century by the 
Rajah Pravarasen. 


from tiny fires, the subdued mur- 
mur of voices across the waters. 

The next afternoon I was hostess 
to a Nautch dancer clad in a purple 
and gold mashlak and wearing a 
gold headdress set with rubies. She 
wore rings on her fingers and bells 
on the toes of her restless feet. 
She was accompanied by her or- 
chestra of four men who played 
two drums and two stringed instru- 
ments, Dhis) Persian scene lin) a 
Persian setting was such as Jehan 
must have witnessed many times as 
his favorite, Nourmahal, danced be- 
fore him in the gardens beyond my 
boat. The men sang in unison in 
that haunting monotone of the 
Orient that tells of a people sad 


; and oppressed down through genera- 


tions. Reading in a_ sing-song 
tone from her hand as from a book, 
the dancer sang the story of her 


dance, then drank from an imagi- 
nary cup. Rising, she beat her 
heavily bangled and belled foot on 
the deck, and advancing, hands on 
hips, circled stiffly, only her feet 
moving, her wide skirt held out 


like a huge butterfly, singing of the 
lover who was gone.... 

So these halcyon days of sum- 
mer went by. 


I was poled in and 


(ee: 


H, R. Ferger 


Smaller and less pretentious 
A typical 


out of green waterways. In my 
shikara 1 glided through the busy 
canals of the city. Finally my house- 
boat was moved over to Wular 
Lake and moored at the steps of a 
silver domed temple where I heard: 
priestly chants murmured through 
the incense laden night. 

On my last morning I watched 
the dawn come up over the Wular. 
The snows of Pir Panjal flushed 
ito rose from the still hidden sun. 
The lower hills were mantled in 
cobalt and mauve shadows. At last 
the rays of the sun struck the snow 
full and clear, silhouetting the 
mountain against a cloudless sky. 
As I drifted regretfully through 
floating drifts of great pink lotus 
flowers, I said farewell to Jouma. 
He repeated over and over again, 


“God give you good helluf. God 
give you good helluf, Lady Sahib.” 
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For men of business inter- 
ested in the wealthy Union 
of South Africa ... for plea- 
sure-travellers who seek new 
scenes: Sail for Europe... 
stop over in London (or 
Paris) .. . embark at South- 
ampton ...see Madeira... 
cross the Equator ... then 


sail down half the Globe to 
Capetown ! 


Literature and full particulars from 


UNION-CASTLE 


General Passenger Representatives 


THOS. COOK & SON 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
er Local Steamship Agents 


pe p 
x ue SPAIN - FRANCE - ITALY 


EGYPT - PALESTINE - SYRIA 
43 DAYS 


INCLUDING $ 
SHORE 
EXCURSIONS 
NEW Turbine Liners (16,000 Tons Displ.) 


EXCAMBION 
April 18 


EXCALIBUR 
March 21 
EXETER EXOCHORDA 
April 4 May 2 


and fortnightly thereafter 


GIBRALTAR, PALMA 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES $1 60 


Without Change of Ship to 


ALEXANDRIA, JAFFA, 
HAIFA or BEIRUT, $230 


COMPLETE ROUND TRIP, $460 


All outside amidship rooms—shower 
and bath—verandas—a la carte service 
included—stop-over privileges. 


INEXPENSIVE 


SO 


New Direct Service to or from 
PALMA 


Mallorca, Balearic Isles ...... $160 
Barcelona, via Palma ......... $165 
VAGABOND CRUISES 
less than $5 a Day 
by large freighters 
Greece, Turkey, Roumania, France 
Italy, Moroceo, Algeria, Tunisia 


Ask your travel agent about this sun- 
drenched southern lane 1o Europe 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 
25 Broadway, New York 


FIRST CLASS ONLY NS Shino 


Go this summer 
—with a gay Col- 
legiate group ora 
congenial House 
Party by motor. 
Tour prices from 
$260to $979 include 
round trip ocean pas- 
sage, hotels, meals, guide 
service, motor trips, admissions to 
galleries and museums—even your 
tips! Itineraries to every country 
in Europe! Write for FREE Book- 
let “E”. 


THE TRAVEL GUILD, INC. 
180 North Michigan, Chicago 
521 Fifth Ave., New York City 


And your car can go 
for $130 round trip. 


A new service. Nothing else like it on 
the Atlantic. All outside rooms. Only 
two beds in each room. Excellent 
food. Between New York and Havre 
or Antwerp. One price. One class. 
$145 round trip gives you the best on 
the ship. And if you want to take 
your car or send your car we will 
carry it to Europe and back for $130. 
Special arrangement permits car to 
run right onto the ship. No crating. 
Wo hoisting. Wonderful road maps, 
dist of inns, ready for you. This serv- 
ice is so limited, so attractive, reser- 
vations are made well in advance. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


BENE BERNSTEIN LINE, 
lent. 625 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please send information about the new departure 
in trans-Atlantic Service. I am especially in- 
terested in: 


(O The Passenger Service ..... Round Trip $145 


O How I can get my own car to Europe 
SOMOS BBO AD GOR cana eS Round Trip $1389 


PIKES PEAK GOES ON THE AIR 
(Continued from page 39) 


works and permission had been 


'given to use sparingly of the ice 


which is their water supply and the 


coal which is a barrier against 
freezing to death. 
Rorher’s twenty-meter set got 


first word to us from the outside. 
It was a storm warning broadcast 
by KOA:- Not a bit encouraging, 
that. A few moments later Slus- 
ser secured contact with the five- 
meter set at the foot of the peak. 
We knew, if nothing happened, that 
we could stage the broadcast. It 
was uncanny talking through that 
five-meter set, all housed in a box 
no bigger than a dinner pail, and 
talking not only through fifteen 
miles of zero-seared air but through 
the four-foot stone walls of the 
Summit House as well. 


Early winter dusk first threw 
pencilings of shadow over the 
plains, then before our eyes the 


solid tones of night in the making 
swept out as though dusky veils 
were being drawn over the low- 
lands. To the west clouds pulsed 
with red hot copper tones. Other 


clouds were that indescribable blue 
that sometimes throbs in knife 
blades as they are tempered. Tips 


of the Cristo Range and the Col- 


legiate Peaks on the Continental 
Divide smoked with ghostly white 
streamers that were blown snow. 


Night came. 

Pueblo became a bit of earth- 
trapped star shine jeweled with 
blood-red torches of the steel fur- 
naces. Gallant sweeping blades were 
beacons on the airplane route to 
Denver; beacons lighting the trail 
that Pike trudged wearily. The 
moon, an opal of unbelievable size, 
swung into the sky as the sun re- 
linquished dominion. At our feet 
was a planet’s ransom; the lights 
of Colorado Springs and Manitou 
glittering like fabulous diamonds. 

Then came wind. And with it 
blizzard. There were rustlings in 
the old stone house. We stood with 
backs to the stove while it blushed 
red and at the same moment our 
breath showed white in the dim 
light of the kerosene lamps. Gusts 
sighed by like the breath of giants. 
Other wind puffs set up howlings 
and bangings, while the snow hissed 
over the roof and became a soft 
undertone barely audible when 
other sounds stilled. 

The 15th was clear on the peak. 


But three layers of clouds were 
visible below. First a low blanket, 
then a middle zone of detached 
clouds swimming in midair, and 


finally bearded old clouds throwing 
wispy arms of mist around the 
craggy shoulders just below us 
while fresh winds tossed their hoary 
tresses into the glittering clear airs. 

As the time for the broadcast 
crept toward us we all had a feel- 
ing of being poised, ready to leap 
into a race. We jumped at every 
noise. Lunch and the arrival of 
Bob Miller and Fred Standley who 


| had started at 6.30 that morning, 


doing between dawn and lunch what 
Pike had failed to accomplish in 
several days, broke the waiting a 
bit. But tenseness came sweeping 
back. We heard our program start 
on the air; the first fifteen minutes 


the Denver studio of 
KOA and we heard it through 
Rorher’s set. Slusser was crouched 
back of that five-meter set like a 
machine gunner. He was keeping 
contact with the foot of the peak. 


was from 


The studio program ended. We 
heard the chimes on the hour. 
It was our turn now. The first 


clear question put by Freeman Tal- 
bot from the base of the peak came, 
starting our share in the program. 
I answered. In that gloomy old 
room only my voice and breath- 
hushed waiting. I could feel the 
nerve-tense force of those others 
sweeping and centering on me as 
though it was this power that was 
sending my voice down to the bot- 
tom of the peak instead of the en- 
ergy from the little bundle of bat- 
teries. We were driving it out; 
driving it! The first broadcast from 
the top of any 14,000 foot peak 
poured down the side of the moun- 
tain, was caught on the little set be- 
low, then sent hurtling along the 
wires to a thousand-thousand listen- 
ers in the United States and Canada. 

Then, with startling finality, 
came the voice of Vance Graham, 
KOA announcer in Denver. Our 
little history-making act was fin- 
ished. 

There was hurry then. After a 
snack to eat and a look at the fire 
to see that it was nearly out we 
closed the Summit House. Then 
we were pounding down while the 
winds of the high country turned 
and twisted snow ghosts down the 


road ahead. It was bitter cold; bit- | 
The snow was smoking and | 


bere 
veils of white witches’ tresses 
streamed from peaks on the west- 


ern horizon. The snow gleamed 
metallically. Eyes ached. Faces 
burned from the assault of the 


sandy snow. There was a vicious, 
defiant, lung-searing quality about 
that wind as though now it was de- 
termined to hold us on the peak. 
Slusser, Rorher and Cockrill got 
far ahead. Magee and I teamed to- 
gether and breasted that steady, 
thrusting, challenging flood of 
hurrying air. The whole landscape 
took on an eerie quality, a spooky, 
gnomish character. Even the rocks 
and cliffs seemed to hurry and glide 
because of that steadily scudding 
snow. Back on the highway Stand- 
ley and Miller paused to take pic- 
tures. Then they came fighting on. 


Dropping over the side of the hill 
to where gnarled firs hunched low 
against growing drifts, we found 
comparative shelter. Above us, 
through rock chimneys firey with 
the setting sun’s rays, snow boiled 
and flamed. Like the rush of a 
phantom express the trains of wind 
roared over those crests. We 
turned away, knowing any human 
would never have been able to live 
through that night if caught out on 
the peak. A moment later we had 
reached the auto. An hour later we 
were facing oyster stews, hot and 
welcome. 


It was over, except for the treas- 
ure of adventure that lies in memo- 
ries. There truly is the real land 
of adventure. 

ey i 
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1933 


A YEAR OF 
ENDINGS AND 
NEW BEGINNINGS 
IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


This is a year of transition and 
stock-taking for the Russian 
people. On the eve of the 
second Five Year Plan, the 
accomplishment of the first 
Plan—industrial, social, cul- 
tural—stands in sharp focus. 
For the seventh year, The 
Open Road will assist the in- 
quiring visitor. All-inclusive 
Experienced staff in 
New York and Moscow. Mod- 


erate rates. 


service. 


A new booklet on 1933 group 
and independent itineraries is 
now available. When inquir- 
ing for rates, please indicate 
whether you prefer to travel 
alone or in one of many 
specially constituted Open 
Road groups. Also state what 
phase of Russian life interests 


you most. 


COOPERATING WITH INTOURIST 


Russian Travel Information 


56 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 
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City Hall, Stockholm 


(From an etching by Caroline Armington) 


ERE is a gay, clean, colorful 

capital, full of green parks, 
bright with flowers. Ancient sharp- 
gabled houses rub shoulders with 
smart modern apartment buildings. 
Blue water and white sails glitter 
everywhere. 

Outdoor cafes and garden restau- 
rants conjure up magic food and 
the best European vintages. Your 
hotel room has that pleasant old- 
world spaciousness—yet the conven- 
iences are up-to-date American. The 
service is prompt and courteous. A 
favorable exchange rate makes your 
dollar go a long way in Sweden this 
year. Plan to come this summer. 

And remember—Sweden is the 
gateway to all of the fascinating 
Baltic region. Begin your tour in 


Sweden. 
Eight days direct from New York 
by the Swedish American Line. 
From London or Paris by conven- 


tent boat or train service—seven 
hours by air. Through trains from 
Berlin or Hamburg. Booklets free 
from any travel bureau, or write 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 
Travel Information Bureau Dept. 4A 
551 Fifth Avenue New York City 


NORWAY 


Two weeks cruise on the World’s 
Largest Pleasure Yacht 


Stella Polaris. 


leaves Calais and Harwich 


__JUNE 16 


Inland passage cruise, 


through Fjords, visiting 
NORTH CAPE AT MID- 
SUMMER, when MID- 


NIGHT SUN is seen at its 
greatest. Lapp and Rein- 
deer encampment visited, 
folk dances arranged. 

14 glorious and interesting 
days for as little as $6.00 
a day. 


Other cruises leave July 14, 
July 29 and August 19. 


B & N LINE 


280 Broadway, New York 


WITH THE CROWDS OF LONDON 
(Continued from page 28) 


eree intones dreadfully into our ear. 
Rive sist ebsers) NOt eelaupma 
moment too soon! Let’s get our 
wind back! “Seven—eight!” We rise 


to our feet, fresh as a lark. Here 
we are again! Wheres the in- 
vader? See! The way’s clear to 


the point of his jaw! 

Who’s the old lady in the ring- 
side seat? What a lovely velvet 
bonnet she’s wearing, with cherries 
dangling over her ear! There isn’t 
an expert in the sixpennies knows 


half as much as she! “Use your 
right!” she roars. “Both hands! 
Pop him! Bang him!” I’ve seen 
her before, haven’t I? Of course 


I have! I’ve seen her going from 
table to table those nights when 
the hall is used for Whist Drives. 
She talks so gentle those nights 
and holds up her dress like any 
countess, no wonder I didn’t recog- 
nize her as this shouting Bacchante. 

“Quiet!” requests the manager. 
“Next week there’s going to be an 
extra special feature between two 
lads from Paddington. They both 


work in the same factory and 
there’s been a lot of trouble be- 
tween them lately.” (1 wonder if 
the “trouble” is a blonde or a 
brunette). “So the manager and I 
have arranged to give them .a 
chance in the ring next week to 


settle the business fair and square,” 

So they'll have it out in the ring 
next week, with gloves on, like 
gentlemen. I wonder if the 
“trouble” will be there, too, sitting 
by the ring like a medieval lady for 
whom two brave knights splinter 
their lances in tournament. 

I was talking about Whist Drives 


just now. You sneer, do you? 
Nothing more humdrum and_ sub- 
urban? Don’t you believe it. Dig 


a little below the surface. 

I learned this regarding a certain 
gentle lady recently. She has a 
large house in the country acd an- 
other in a Belgrave square. Her 
husband, her children, her friends, talk 
about nothing but hunting. Some- 
times they play bridge. She loathes 
hunting and bridge is hopelessly be- 
yond her. Once a week she creeps 
out of her house like a criminal 
and slinks into a tin tabernacle in 
a northwestern suburb. They play 
whist there. There, among the 
draper’s wives, the  shorthand- 
typists, the very minor civil serv- 
ants, she takes her seat at a green 
baize table. Spades are trumps. 
She holds six spades in her hand, 
including the ace, king, queen. Not 
all the glories of the Quorn and 
the Pytchley Hunts equal in her 
eyes the glory of her six trumps. 

This I learned at a Whist Hall 


in Clapham. In Balham lived a 
cook general. (Let us call her 
Rose.) Rose loved her newly mar- 


ried mistress to distraction. (Let 
us call the mistress Mrs. Robinson.) 
There was nothing in the world 
that Rose would not do for Mrs. 
Robinson. She loved buying her 
little presents, though it embar- 
rassed Mrs. Robinson acutely. The 
habit of present-buying grew on 
Rose like a disease. Mrs. Robin- 
son’s chest of drawers were stuffed 
to suffocation with cheap frilly 
handkerchiefs. Cheap little bottles 


of scents bristled in regiments on 
all her shelves. 

But Rose was not satisfied with 
these tokens of her devotion. She 
became a Whist Drive fanatic; for 
at Whist Drives you can win silver 
toast-racks, ivory _hair-brushes, 
boxes of silk  stockings—lovely 
gifts to consecrate to the mistress 
you adore. Twice a week she went 
over from Balham to Clapham to a 
Whist Drive held there. Regular 
as clock-work she won first prize 
and brought it back to lay at the 
feet of her mistress. 


Mrs. Robinson became more and 
more embarrassed. She became 
more and more uneasy. She took 


her greengrocer’s wife into her con- 
fidence, having learned in casual 
conversation that that lady, too, was 
an ardent devotee of the game of 
whist. That lady attended Whist 
Drives in Tooting, but she trans- 
ferred her patronage to Clapham. 
It did not take long before what 
was happening was made plain. 


Rose was bad at whist. She 
trumped her partner’s tricks, she 
could never remember what had 


been led. She never won any prize 
at all, not even the booby prize. 
She just wasn’t bad enough for 
that. She had been steadily, and 
for a long time, stealing money 
from her mistress in order to buy 
presents for her. She had to find 
some way of showing her how much 
she loved her... . 

No. That is the queer quality of 
London. If you have eyes to see 
just below the surface, there is 
beauty and comedy and tragedy 
everywhere, even _ beneath the 
slightly dowdy frocks and slightly 
threadbare ready-made suits that 
interweave their patterns among the 
green baize whist tables. 

Let me tell you of a missionary 
preacher who preaches in Hyde 
Park. Sometimes, as he stands be- 
fore the crowd of mockers, a gust 
of passion seems to seize him. He 
is visibly struggling with an invisi- 
ble demon. The veins stand out 
upon his forehead in great cords. 
Even the mockers cease their boo- 
ing and whistling. 

I found out not long ago what 
demon takes possession of him. He 
goes and dances in a little dance- 
hall by the sivers. It is) not) a 
wicked place. It is, on the con- 
trary, a.rather prim little place. The 
girls who dance there are rather 
prim little shopgirls. He does not 
dance with them wickedly. On the 
contrary, he holds them under the 
shoulder-blade most respectfully. 
He dances round a few times in a 
dim trance of’ pleasure. 

Then suddenly he remembers. 
His hands drop to his side. The 
sweat drips from his forehead in 
his anguish. If it is late, he walks 
the town all night long beating his 
bosom with despair. If it is not too 
late, he speeds to Hyde Park like 
a wind and preaches brimstone and 
everlasting hell-fire to himself and 
the whole race of humans. 

And in that same dance-hall I 
saw a girl with green eyes dancing 
with a youth pale as death. She 
danced without interest, he danced 

(Continued on page 49) 
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FROM ROSES 
TO CHERRY BLOSSOMS 


“ONE-CLASS SHIPS” 


OUTSIDE ROOMS WITH BEDS 


Modern “General” Liners. Commo- 
dious saloons; spacious, airy rooms 
with beds; splendid American food. 
One-Class—you are not restricted 
to a certain part of the ship. 
Yokohama $160 Kobe... $165 
Shanghai . $185 Hong Kong $200 
Manila... .. $200 
Round-the-World tours .. . $500 
SAILINGS 
GENERAL PERSHING Mar. 1 
GENERAL SHERMAN Mar. 22 
GENERAL LEE .... Apr.12 


MODERN AMERICAN SHIPS 


See your travel or railroad ticket agent 
for literature, full particulars—or write 


STATES STEAMSHIP LINES 


UF Porter Building (Dept.W3) Portland,Oregon Ai 


Raine a7 Lora alto 


TAKING A TRIP TO 
FOREIGN LANDS? 


Write or visit the official 
offices maintained for your 
convenience by the Coun- 
tries listed below. 


BERMUDA—tThe jyear-’round _play- 
ground in mid-ocean, 40 hours from N.. Y. 
Restful, charming. Booklet from Bermuda 
Trade Dev. Board, 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 


CUBA— Foreign, nearby, inexpensive, 
offering complete year-’round resort fa- 
cilities. | Information, booklet, from 
Cuban National pears Comm., Dept. 
B., 10 E. 40th St., ¥ 


GERMAN Y— Going to Europe means 
going to Germany—Europe’s most in- 
teresting country. All information, book- 
lets, etc. German Tourist Information 
Office, 665 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


JAPAN—Information, itineraries, etc., 
furnished without charge. Apply for book- 
let on All-Inclusive Tours. Japan Tourist 
Bureau, 1 Madison Ave., New York. 


POLAND—For Information and Liter- 
ature of interest to all prospective Trav- 
elers, address: Polish National Rail- 
ways, 5 Broadway, New York. 


THE SOVIET UNION—New Travel 
land. Inexpensive, comfortable, no re- 
strictions. / Everything provided, $10 to 
$20 day. Booklet. Intourist, Inc., 261 
5th Ave.,'N. Y. City. 


SWEDEN— A progressive country with 
the benefits of an old civilization. Liter- 
ature and information free from Swedish 
State Railways. Travel Information 
Bureau, Dept C., 551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


SWITZERLAND—Land of the Magic 


Carpet. An Adventure in Thrills. An 
Alpine Rose of Peace on Europe’s 
Breast. Write for any information to 


Swiss Federal Railways, 475 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


—E Spine 


Howdy, Dude! 
@ Let’s see America First this summer 
—Alpine peaks, lakes and bear grass 
meadows no other land can match. 
So chuck your duffle in a saddle bag 
and take this hoss—we've got a lot 
of trail to ride in Glacier Park, land- 


of-shining-mountains. We guides will 
wrangle, feed and tell you stories. 


Glacier Park 


on the route of the 


Empire Builder 


Write A.J.Dickinsoa, 
P. T. M., 747 Great 
Northern Railway 
Bldg., St. Paul, for 
particulars. 


| See every continent once- 


AUSTRALIA 


New islands and enchanting South 


Seas ports dot your way to Australia —a shore trip 


every few days enroute. Cross the Equator and 
see this vast continent with its brilliant million- 
peopled cities, exotic flowering jungles, eucalyptus 
forests and incredible wild life. 


Excursion fares begin May 30—ask -any travel 


agent. Meantime, send for scenic folders. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL TRAVEL ASSN. 


(A Community Movement) 
WRITE 


878K ADAM GRANT BUILDING, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


THE 
DODGE 
HOTEL 


Washington, D.C. 


Overlooking Capitol Plaza, only a few 

minutes walk from the Capitol, Congressional 

Library and Folger Shakespeare Library. 

Convenient to shopping and theatre districts. 
Excellent service and cuisine. 

Rates are most reasonable and 
is NO TIPPING 

Write for “A week in Washington” 


North Capitol and E. Sts., N.W. 


there 


WITH THE 
CROWDS OF LONDON 


(Continued from page 48) 


as if there was nothing in all the 
world that meant anything to him, 
excepting to dance with her. A 
little later a huge young man came 
sauntering in. He had_ shoulders 
like a bullock. He stood against 
a post and watched them, with a 
smile of amusement on his mouth. 
The girl with green eyes spotted 
him, Without one moment’s hesita- 
tion, with a short cry of pleasure, 
she ran over to him. They danced 
together. 

The youth with the pale face 
stared at them as they danced. His 
eyes were black and very sombre. 
There will be murder some day, at- 
tempted or achieved, in one of the 
sooty lanes that lead to that dance- 
hall by the river. 


ENCHANTMENT 
AT TAORMINA 


(Continued from page 31) 


noses as they exchange gossip at the 
windows of an upper floor. These 
lanes are impassable in heavy rain, 
for their paths are then a torrent 


from the cliffs above the town. 
After an hour of downpour the 
Corso swims with a dozen con- 


tributory streams, 

At dim doors of this native dis- 
trict a large family lives in a single 
room, with space for chickens. A 
donkey grazes indoors and out and 
is an extra member of the domestic 
circle. Garlic infests the nose, 
stifling a human odor. A_ brazier 
burns near the door and out comes 
a thin thread of smoke for a breath 
of air that chills Sicilians. An ur- 
chin runs to safety from a beating, 
his pants still hanging to display a 
surface which should be pink. Some- 
times you hear a clamor in these 
lanes as if a husband were throt- 
tling his wife—then in a moment the 
outcry changes to the soft music of 
a southern song and you know that 
an armistice is signed. 

But it-is not only congested living 


that one sees on his first stroll 
through Taormina. He will find 
archways of lovely renaissance, 


round and pointed windows, build- 
ings with a Moorish flourish. He 
will see flower-embroidered balconies 
that need only a moon for fairyland. 
Bell towers and monastery walls— 
walls daubed with blue and yellow 
into unpremeditated patterns—ter- 
raced lanes that peer down aslant on 
roofs and chimneys—the hint of gar- 
dens through a_ lattice—cat-walks 
along an upper tiling to a room that 
has no other entrance from the house 
—and all of these will furnish a 
tourist’s promenade. At the foot of 
every staircase that calls itself a 
street he will see a flash of blue 
water, the wavering line of Calabrian 
hills on a far horizon to the east, 
and white clouds drifting towards 
Messina, 

If donkeys were numbered in 
Taormina’s census, the town would 
boom like southern California. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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CENTURY 
LIMITED 


“On the Century” 


Recistrations at the 
hotel Barclay closely follow the arrival of the 
finest trains. Adjacent to Grand Central, not 
far from The Pennsylvania Station, The Bar- 
clay appeals to those who seek exclusiveness 
and unostentatious service for overnight or a 


more extended visit. 


THE 


BARCLAY 


Warren T. Montgomery, Managing Director 
111 EAST 48tH STREET 


NEW YORK 


please mention TRAVEL 
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Waldorf patrons realize fully how much this hotel can con- 


tribute to the success of their every trip to New York. Its 


prestige is important. . 


. but more important is the seasoned 


service organization and the many things it does in personal 


helpfulness, in time-saving, in catering to the individual. 


» » Ocean passengers: 


Radio reservations collect. 


Special 


representative meets all incoming ships. Customs assistance. 


THE 


WALDORF<ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE - 


49TH TO 50TH STS 


> NEW YORK 
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Sickness 
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DENMARK - SWEDEN 
FINLAND - POLAND 
RUSSIA 


One Way $85.50. Round Trip $136. 
One Class Only. 
ALL QUTSIDE STATEROOMS WITH 


BATH OR SHOWER 
Excellent Cuisine, Courteous Service 


Inquire Your Own Travel Agent Or 
AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 


5 Broadway 1 Bourse Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 


11 RUE SCRIBE, PARIS 


The best known travel address 
in the world—the meeting place, 
unofficial post office and travel 
service station for travelers who 
carry 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


For sale at banks and Express offices 


Buy Real H Harris Tweed 


Ideal for sport, holiday and travel. In 
textures suitable for [Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen. Patterns free from 


DONALD MacIVER 


15 Bayhead Street, Stornoway, Scotland 


Specialists in Economical 
Travel for the Elite. 
Individual Attention. Your 

Aspirations are ours. Benefit from 

Dr. Keller’s Experience with 15,500 Travelers. 


ELLER TRAVEL CLUB 


551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Write for Booklet T 


LUGGAGE LABELS 


Originals of Foreign Hotels 


Look Prosperous With Smart Luggage 


Replace your worn and torn labels with those 
of the more exclusive hotels of Europe and 
other countries. Specify countries desired. 


Twenty Labels For One Dollar 
Hall-Callander Co., Dept. T, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


ENCHANTMENT AT TAORMINA 
(Continued from page 49) 


Some of these donkeys draw gayly 
painted carts. Others are in strict 
commerce with panniers of curious 
vegetables which their owners hawk 
along the Corso. Others merely slap 
their tails and wait for tourists to be 
lifted to the Saracen castle which 
overlooks the town. Waiting is no 
hardship to a Sicilian donkey. His 
fairest scenery is the bag that hangs 
upon his nose. Yet he has his dis- 
gruntled moments when he gives his 
opinions of things in general in a 
voice that can be heard half way to 
the top, of Bina: st asia asp fot 
rusty gears—an unwholesome blend 
of Phoenician and Roman, of Greek 
and native oath that is not a compli- 
ment to tourists. 

No inventory of Taormina should 
neglect a little park at the edge of 
town with its wide vista of the ocean, 
the cramped squares that are entered 
under heavy arches (places of cool 
shadow on sunny days) certain coves 
of rippling water with islands of col- 
ored rock to guard them in a storm, 
the paths on the mountains where 


TRAVELING BETWEEN 


every turning is a higher gallery for 
nature’s pageant. 

Nor may our description neglect 
a beggar who sat each day in the 
larger square in front of the San 
Domenico. He had scarcely enough 
seat left in his trousers to keep him 
from the stones. He was a broken 
cripple. Yet as often as a tourist 
came in sight he lifted to his lips a 
wooden pipe and dispensed a tune as 
jolly as ever Pan whistled on his 
Grecian reed. His feet and shoul- 
ders jiggled as he played, as if the 
melody twanged downwards along 
his twisted body. I still try to put 
that tune together and to capture its. 
lilt entire—a shrill piping of contagi- 
ous merriment. It is a tourist’s priv- 
ilege to buy his pipe (for he has in 
his pocket an extra stock) and for 
a few liras catch the musician’s 
cough, 

And now again, after busy days, 
there is blue night beyond my cell’s 
high windswept balcony, and in the 
lowland are stars that have rattled 
from the sky, 


COVERS 


An Invaluable Atlas 


HE recent publication of the 

Atlas of the Historical Geog- 
raphy of the United States by Charles 
O. Paullin of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington and edited by 
John K. Wright of the American 
Geographical Society of New York 
provides students of American geog- 
raphy, history, sociology and econ- 
omics with an invaluable book. It 
is published jointly by the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington and the 
American Geographical Society of 
New York. The Atlas is a substan- 
tial folio volume, measuring four- 
teen inches high and one inch in 
thickness. It contains some 400 
pages, including more than 620 maps 
printed both in black and white and 
in color. 

The scope of this Atlas is enor- 
mous and it presents graphically a 
surprising variety of information 
about the origin and development 
of this country. The first section sets 
forth our natural environment show- 
ing North America in relation to the 
rest of the world as regards winds, 
ocean currents and areas where im- 
portant cultivated crops are grown. 
It shows also soil and vegetation 
regions of the United States, forests 
at different dates, climatic elements 
and mineral resources. 

In the second section the forty- 
eight early maps show the gradual 
widening of geographical knowledge 
of North America from 1492 to 
1867. They disclose how the out- 
lines of the continent were gradually 
rounded out into their familiar forms 
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and how detailed information was ac- 
quired of the principal regions—such 
as the Great Lakes basins, the Mis- 
sissippi valley and the far west. 

Subsequent sections of the Atlas 
including a wide variety of maps, il- 
lustrate the broad subject of land— 
the evolution of boundaries of col- 
onies, states and territories, the dis- 
position of federal lands, the details 
of surveys, the divisions of holdings, 
the westward advance of the frontier 
and the population of the country as 
shown on maps covering the period 
from 1790 to 1930. The cultural and 
religious development of the country 
as well as the development of polit- 
ical parties and political opinions are 
shown in an unusual series of maps 
that range from colonial times to the 
present. 

One of the most interesting sec- 
tions of the Atlas is devoted to our 
economic history—agriculture, manu- 
facture, transportation and commerce, 
Particularly striking are those maps 
showing the general progress of 
manufacturing, the growth of trans- 
portation) systems and the crop pro- 
duction. / The distribution of wealth 
in terms of value of houses and 
lands, taxable property and all other 
property is mapped for different dates 
since 1799, 

This brief and incomplete account 
of the contents of this Atlas is enough 
to indicate its scope and’ its value. It 
must rank as a contribution of great 
importance to our knowledge of all 
those fundamental geographic and 
economic factors which have so 
rigorously controlled the develop- 
ment of this country. 


HUGHES PRINTING 
EAST STROUDSBURG, 


THE MOST CHARMING LOVE STORY 


/ WARWICK DEEPING 


has ever written 


THE EYES OF LOVE 


is a beautifully simple love story of the English country- 

side. The tale of a man who was not.meant to be a success- 

ful farmer, yet whose life was bound up with the soil, and 

of a girl who loves enough to follow her lover into a 

‘ vagabond’s life. The chronicle of the wanderings of Falconer 

and Ann is a record of sheer beauty. One of the finest stories ever to come from 
Mr. Deeping. Ready February 25th. $2.00 


UPROAR IN THE VILLAGE 


By Oskar Jellinek 
Translated from the German. Strikingly illustrated by William Siegel. 


From Moravia come these three dramatic stories of Czech peasants, rich with the 
emotions that surge through all of us—love, jealousy, revenge. Ironic tragedy, 
working up to an unforeseen yet wholly convincing climax, is their keynote. Prim- 
itive passions bursting their bonds are portrayed by a master hand. Comparable 
with de Maupassant at his best. $2.00 


The Greatest Woman Spy Story of the War 


| WAS A SPY! 


By Marthe McKenna 
Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill 


Marthe Cnockaert was a Belgian girl caught in the German invasion. Her amazing 
career as a spy for the Allied armies was full of secret missions, daring exploits 
and hairbreadth escapes. Eventually she was caught and condemned to death. 
But she lived to marry a British officer and write this amazing story. Winston 
Churchill says: ‘‘Her tale is thrilling. I could not put out my lights till 4 o’clock 
in the morning.” $2.75 


RED SEA NIGHTS 
By William J. Makin 


This is the odyssey of an audacious . 
journalist. Few travelers have ever 
really discovered the secrets of the 
Red Sea and its tributary dominions. 
From Port Said to the sweltering sea- 
port of Mecca, from the furnace-city 
of Aden to Djibouti, from Abyssinia 
to the filthy dens of the Mouski, this 
book reveals a colorful and dramatic 
panorama of Oriental life. A strange, 
rich, thrilling book, an adventure in 
reading that comes once in a eae 
3.0 


THE ANIMALS CAME TO DRINK 


By Cherry Kearton 


A drama of the African jungle, focused at the water hole where the animals come 
to quench their thirst. This new book by the author of “The Island of Penguins 
gives a marvelous picture of Africa, of the four-footed natives that act out daily 
in their lives tragedy and comedy. Accurate in every detail, the story presents 
a new angle of wild animal life. There are 42 jungle photographs. $2.50 


PROBLEMS OF PROTESTANTISM 


By Lewis Gaston Leary, D.D. 


Why Protestantism is slowly but steadily losing its grip on the American people— 
and the way out. Not an obituary of Protestantism but a challenge to Protes- 
tantism. 


THESE WILL MAKE YOU LAUGH 


THE CROWNING OF TECHNOCRACY 


By John Lardner and Thomas Sugrue 
Illustrated spontaneously by Mear Lucke 


The final word on Technocracy, past, present, and future. A simon-pure extract 
of! Scott’s emulsion, it is a panacea, for that tired feeling. Learn how to let the 
Machine work for you; to distinguish at a sniff between eggs and ergs, energy dol- 
lars and phlegmatic pretzels. A complete survey of the most absorbing crossword 
puzzle since Bryan. Hot off the press. $1.00 


THE FAMILY MEAL TICKET 


The Letters of a 
Modern Father 


By McCready Huston 


With drawings by 
O. SOGLOW 


A meal ticket, yes; but what 

a man! These letters are 

addressed to his progeny. 

Among them you will meet 

Charlie and Eloise and Henry 

and Aunt Hattie—the sort of 

Americans portrayed by 

Booth Tarkington. As for 

the pictures by O. Soglow, 

they are as rosily droll as 

nobody’s business. THE 

FaMity Meat TIcKET _ is 

= <a something over which to lick 

“Roughing it at q@ $200 a week ranch.” A Soglow one’s chops. It will make a 
illustration from Tue Famity Meat TICKET. dent in your depression. $2.00 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
Send for our Spring Catalog 


Robert M. McBride & Co., 4 West 16 St., N. Y. 


In Canada: George J. McLeod Ltd., Toronto 


AT LAST -THE POPULAR 


TRAVELBOOKS 


McBRIDE $1 TRAVEL BOOKS 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


tor only $ 


Now you can have the cream 
of the travel books of well- 
paew authors and leading 
F pip publishers at a racti 

their original cost. Full library Teenie a 
inches, rich cloth binding, gold stamped. Printed 
on fine antique paper, with end sheets which 
carry full-size illustrations. In their original 
editions these books sold at from $2 to $6. Now 
you may own them in this fine new edition 
printed from the original plates, for $1. ‘ 


each 


], The Call of England. By H. V. Mort A i i 
Tih Bee Morton. A stimulating tour 

De When You Go to London. By H. V. Morton. Will make 

3 feces oon = to London a satisfying holiday. 

‘ reland. By Harold Speakman. Ar i r 
btredet ines wae round the circuit 

4, France from Sea to Sea. By Arthur § y igg 
covers all France. Bisa Aer ent f 

5, Come With Me Through France. By Frank Schoonmaker, 
An entertaining and interpretive guide. 

6. The Paris That’s Not in the Guide Books. By Basil Woon. 
Starts with cocktails at the Ritz, and Paris is ours. 

7, Riviera Towns. By Herbert Adams Gibbons. A mellow in- 
terpretation of the winter playground of Europe. 

8. Along the Pyrenees. By Paul Wilstach. A dramatic historical 
pageant. 

9, Islands of the Mediterranean. By Paul Wilstach. Islands 


Cee Corsica, Elba, Sicily, Rhodes, 

10, Sea and Sardinia. By D. H. Lawrence. Unspoiled Sardinia 
by a great novelist. 

1], Spanish Towns and People. By Robert Medill McBride. Vivid 
pictures embracing every important city. 

12, Come With Me Through Italy. By Frank Schoonmaker. The 
outstanding features of this colorful country. 

13. Planning a Trip Abroad. By Kdward Hungerford. An in- 
dispensable guide containing all necessary information. 

14. Through turepe on Two Dollars a Day. By Frank sSchoon- 
maker. Your dream of an inexpensive trip fulfilled. 

15. Finaing the Worth-While in Europe. By albert 1s. Osborne. 
A delightful appraisal of the worth-while things. 

16. Towns of Destiny. By Hilaire Belloc. Famous towns which 
have played telling parts in great events of history. 

17, Bayhaaa and Points East. By Robert J. Casey. rom the 
Mediterranean to Baghdad. A magic journey. 

18, in Coldest Africa. By Carveth Wells. Wells writes engagingly 
about his strange African explorations. 

19. The Out Trail. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. Our West-moun- 
tain trails, Painted Desert, ancient pueblos, etc. 

20. Unaer the Sky tn Cantornia. by Charles rrancis Saunders. 
Nhe California of mountain, desert, and canyon. 

2], london, Paris and Rome in Seven Days. By Arthur Milton, 
Programs for each day that are triumphs of selection. 

22. On Mediterranean Shores. By Emil Ludwig. ‘he Author of 
Nan eOn writes of Italy, Greece, Palestine, Egypt, North 
Africa. 

23, Meet the Germans. By Henry Albert Phillips. Modern 
Germany against the background of the Germany of history 
and song, and its people. 

24, The Romantic East. By Sydney Greenbie. A gorgeous pan- 
orama of India, Siam, Indo-China, China and Japan. 

25. Rambies in Old London. By George Bvron Gordon. Histor- 
ical London; churches, taverns, and scenes of historic events. 

26, The Spe of ireiand. By Archie Bell. Lakes and rivers, 
castles and abbeys famous in history and legend. 

27, Two Vagabonds in Spain. By Jan and Cora Gordon. The 
travels of two artists in out-of-the-way Spain. 

28, As It Is In England. By Albert B. Osborne. Villages, castles, 
cathedrals, abbeys and landscapes. 

29, Picture Towns of Europe. By Albert B. Osborne. Cities 
which have retained their medieval color—Carcassonne, 
San Gimignano, Toledo, Rothenberg, etc. 

30. Toyether. By Norman Douglas. A summer in an Alpine vil- 
lage. All the flavor associated with Mr. Douglas. 

31. Paris on Parade. By Robert Forrest Wilson. ‘the pageant of 
Paris—bouleyards, restaurants, Latin Quarter, etc. 

32, An Italian Holiday. By Paul Wilstach. A zigzag joumey 
through Italy, full of information and drama. 

33, Old Glamors of New Austria. By Sydney A. Clark. A compre- 
hensive tour of post-war Austria. 

34, The Conquest of Our Western Empire. By Agnes C. Laut. 

“The story of our great Northwest, told in swift, exciting 
episodes. 

35. Red Tiger. By Phillips Russell. Traveland high adventure in 
Mexico and Yucatan. 


Let’s Do the Mediterranean. By Car- 4], The Spell of the Caribbean Islands. 


veth Wells. ‘‘Innocents abroad’’ on a By Archie Bell. The necklace of the 
modern Mediterranean cruise. Lively Caribbean—Virgin Islands, Mar- 
and amusing. tinique, Dominica, Guadeloupe, St. 
Mostly Mississippi. By Harold Speak- Kitts, Barbados, etc. 

man. Down the Mississippi with its 42 The Road to Oblivion. By Vladimir 
quickly changing spectacle of city, * Zenzinov and Isaac Don Levine. 
town and country. Through uttermost Siberia, to the 
The Adventures of a Tropical Tramp. Pole of Cole at 95° below zero. A 
By Harry L. Foster. Adventure in memorable tale of adventure. 


South America. One of Foster’s most 
popular books. 

Jungle Portraits. By Delia Akeley. 
With her husband, Carl Akeley, and 
alone, Mrs. Akeley hunts and photo- 
graphs jungle life. 

Meet the Spaniards. By Henry Al- 
bert Phillips. Bull fights, cathedrals, 
palaces, fiestas, promenades—an in- 
timate picture of Spain. 
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Robert M. McBride & Co., 
4 West 16th St., New York 
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Thirty years—and now the ‘Guest Cruises” of 1933! 
As in 1903, here is the truly intimate way to enjoy the 
tropics . . . with six new magnificent liners now leading 
a finer Great White Fleet! Every spotless vessel in 
the service was built for the tropics, its men trained — 
in the tropics, its free-handed, personalized service per- 
fected for tropical cruising . . . in the favorite informal — 
manner. With outdoor swimming pools and other modern 

shipboard facilities, with the superb cooking that helped 
make these ships famous and with adept staffs afloat 
and ashore whose pleasure it is to make you comfortable, 

these are the cruises preferred by those who know the — 
tropics—and no wonder! 


JAPAN, CHINA, the PHILIPPINES 


Nothing like it ever before! Low rates put that 

dreamed -of visit to the Orient within your reach. No 

need to hope wistfully — lowered fares make possible a 
H journey to your dreamland of the blue Pacific with the ro-_. 
mantic Orient awaiting you on the horizon. « When you travel 

O / on the N.Y.K. Line your visit to the Orient begins at the pier. 
R An East-of-Suez atmosphere of freedom greets you at the gang- 


MAIDEN CRUISE, S. S. “PETEN”’ 


plank. You discover it even in the willing, smiling courtesy of | March 2 
| ship attendants, and you feel at home in it before you're out of : ue 
ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS; latest type mechanical ventilation ' 


for tropical comfort. 


from NEW YORK—A wide selection of cruises of 10 to 

18 days or more—variously to HAVANA, JAMAICA, 

PANAMA, COLOMBIA, COSTA RICA, GUATEMALA, — 
HONDURAS. Rates vary from $125 to $195 minimum de- 

pending upon cruise selected. Sailings Thursdays and 

Saturdays. 


from NEW ORLEANS—Cruises of 9 or 16 days or more 
variously to HAVANA, GUATEMALA, HONDURAS, 
PANAMA. Rates start at $97.50 minimum. Sailings — 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


sight of the Pacific Coast. » You feel at home, too, because you 
travel by modern motor liner attended by all the infinite lux- 
O uries and comforts which progress has brought to ocean travel. 


Ww LOW ROUND TRIP FARES 
FROM PACIFIC COAST TO JAPAN AND RETURN 


P\\ sm tsaa sintag7 ‘umliggg wx 997 


Fares are even lower in the summer 


No passports required. 


to and from CALIFORNIA—New York to California $200 
up; New Orleans to California, $200 up. Rates include 
maintenance at Isthmus between ship connections. Simi- 
lar rates Eastbound. $300 round trip, return ship or rail. 


Optional shore excursions at all ports. 


One of the world's largest and oldest 
shipping companies 


Unitep Fruir Company 


Pier 3, North River or 332 Fifth Ave., New York 
or any Authorized Tourist Agency 


New York, 25 Broadway, 545 Fifth Avenue @ San 
Francisco, 55} Market Street e Seattle, 1404 Fourth 
Avenue e Chicago, 40 North Dearborn Street .¢ Los 
Angeles, 605 South Grand Ave., or any Cunard Line 
office. Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 


